“HELP EUROPEANS," THEY SAY 
Ingrid Bergman, Swedish actress, and Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz of National 


Lutheran Council, make radio appeal for Protestant program of European relief 
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Is Everybody Present? 


FouR OF US were camping in West Virginia. On Sunday 
morning we hiked to a near-by village and found a little 
church just in time for the worship hour. 

The liturgy was much like our own Common Service. 
Choir and minister were vested. A processional and reces- 
sional enhanced the beauty and solemnity of the occasion. 
We felt very much “at home.” Throughout the hour we 
sensed an atmosphere of genuine Christian fellowship. 

At the close of the service we were greeted by the pastor, 
a congenial man past middle age. “I was certainly glad to 
see you come in this morning,” he said. “You made our 
attendance 100 per cent.” 

“How is that?” we wanted to know. 

“We have 164 members,” he explained, “and four of 
them had to be absent today. One woman is sick and her 
daughter stayed home with her. The other two are out of 
town.” 

“Are you always so well informed as to the whereabouts 
of your flock?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered with a smile. “They all let me 
know in advance, if they’re not going to be present Sunday 
morning.” 

We were a light-hearted quartet hiking back to camp. 
We had found a congregation where every member knew 
he was in the “Family of God.” Paut HAMSHER 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS... . 


World Council seeks Eastern Orthodox 

If the Eastern Orthodox churches can 
be persuaded to enter the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, practically the whole 
of non-Roman Christendom will be in. 
This would establish the most inclusive 
fellowship of Christians since the Ro- 
man Catholics and Greek Catholics 
broke relations 892 years ago. 

This thought arises frequently in the 
minds of men at World Council head- 
quarters in Geneva. They are doing 
more than thinking. A four-man dele- 
gation, including the Lutheran Bishop 
Ingve Brilioth of Sweden, is touring 
the Near East in an effort to enroll the 
Orthodox. 

The four delegates went first to 
Greece. They got assurance that the 
Holy Synod of the Greek Orthodox 
Church will co-operate fully in the 
work of the Council when the 1948 as- 
sembly is convened, reports Religious 
News Service. The delegates went on 
to Cyprus and then to Syria, where 
they were guests of the Patriarch of 
Antioch. They plan to visit Alexandria 
and Istanbul, skipping Jerusalem be- 
cause of disturbed conditions there. 


Roman Church takes notice 

“Highty-five seats have been assigned 
to the Oriental Churches at the World 
Council assembly to be held in Am- 
sterdam in 1948,” points out Civilta 
Cattolica, Jesuit periodical published in 
Rome under supervision of the pope. 
“So far,” this periodical mentions, 
“only four small churches have joined 
the Council.” 

These four are the Orthodox churches 
of Estonia and Latvia, and the Ro- 
manian and Syrian Antiochian Ortho- 
dox churches in the United States. 
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Not represented in the Council, Civ: 
ilta Cattolica goes on, are the Arme- 
nian, Coptic, Nestorian, Melchite, anc 
other oriental communions, as well a: 
the Russian Orthodox Church. If the 
Russian Church joins the Council, wil 
its delegates represent the church o: 
the state? queries the Jesuit periodical 

Any hope of the Roman Catholic 
Church joining the World Council i: 
ruled out, states Civilta Cattolica, by 
the fact that Protestants cling to twe 
main principles—“free interpretation o: 
the Word of God, and non-recognitior 
of papal authority.” 

Besides the four small Orthodox com. 
munions, the World Council now en 
rolls 85 Protestant churches. 


Council meeting in America | 
Next month Buck Hill Falls, Penn 
sylvania, will be the place of meetin: 
of leaders preparing for organizatio 
of the World Council of Churches i 
1948. Representatives are expected frow 
Great Britain, France, Switzerlan: 
Holland, Sweden, Germany, Hungar» 
Czechoslovakia, China, and India. 

The provisional committee of tl 
Council will meet April 22-25. Amor 
members of this committee is Dr. Abd’ 
Ross Wentz, president of Gettysbuy 
Seminary. 

“In how far, under what circury 
stances, through which channels c» 
the World Council or its committe 
speak to the Churches and (or) to t 
world?” is a question the Buck HD 
Falls gathering will try to answ® 
“What should be the nature, scope, a” 
purpose of the First Assembly of t 
World Council?” is another questii: 
on the agenda. 

Reports will be given regarding *# 
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work of church reconstruction of which 
the World Council office is headquar- 
ters. Joint sessions will be held with 
leaders of the International Missionary 
Council. 


Coming over 

Next notable Lutheran leader sched- 
uled to arrive in the United States is 
Bishop Lajos Ordass, of Budapest, 
Hungary. He has received clearance 
papers from the Russian authorities, 
reports Baron Albert Radvanszky, in- 
spector-general of the Lutheran Church 
in Hungary. 

Among engagements Bishop Ordass 
has already accepted is one at Our Sav- 
iour Magyar Lutheran Church in Buf- 
falo, where he will speak at a rededica- 
tion of the church building, states the 
pastor, the Rev. John L. E. de Papp. 

Scheduled to visit America soon is 
also a delegation of Protestants from 
dia, including Dr. Rajah B. Manikam, 
secretary of the Indian National Chris- 
jtian Council. Dr. Manikam is an Amer- 
can-educated Lutheran. 


Mappy Spaniards 

Catholics in the Killaloe diocese, Ire- 
land, have been directed to pray for 
he safety of Spain. In a pastoral let- 
yer giving this suggestion, Bishop 
ichael Fogarty speaks of General 
"rancisco Franco as “that able and 
earless man, under whose guidance, I 
jm told by Spanish residents, the people 
J£ Spain are happy and doing well.” 
To New York last month came the 
fost Rev. Finbar Ryan, Roman Cath- 
lic archbishop of Trinidad. He has 
geen recently in Spain. “Spain has 
| ever had such generally good govern- 
pent and good conditions as it has 
'jow,” he declared. “The people have 
ever been better off.” 
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Bergman for relief 

Miss Ingrid Bergman, star of stage 
and screen, has contributed her talents 
to a radio program on Protestant relief 
and reconstruction activities abroad. 
(See cover picture.) 

Miss Bergman appears in a story en- 
titled “Flood Tide,” which depicts the 
courage of the Dutch people in the face 
of disaster and their spiritual fortitude 
in reconstruction. She plays the role 
of a Dutch mother who leads her fam- 
ily to safety after the Germans opened 
or destroyed many of the dikes in the 
Netherlands and caused much of the 
land to be flooded. 

The program featuring Miss Bergman 
is one of six 15-minute radio transcrip- 
tions, produced by the Joint Religious 
Radio Committee and distributed 
through Church World Service, on the 
subject, “Building for Peace.” The 
service is intended for use on local 
radio stations, each of the recordings 
including a general appeal for the sup- 
port of Protestant relief efforts. 


Negroes can't get rooms 

There was a reason why the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion met in Grand Rapids, Mich., last 
month, rather than in Chicago. Negro 
delegates were expected. 

“Two years ago, Chicago hotel opera- 
tors decided they would not house or 
feed Negro and white guests in the 
same hotels or restaurants,” explained 
Dr. S. S. Morris. Formerly the Coun- 
cil’s annual sessions were held in Chi- 
cago’s huge Stevens Hotel. 

Next church organization to be look- 
ing for a new meeting place is the na- 
tional board of the United Council of 
Church Women. They had planned on 
going to Indianapolis in November. 
“Not one hotel in the city, as far as we 
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could discover, would receive our 
guests for the reason that some of them 
did not have white skins,” explains Mrs. 
James H. Smiley: 

Criticism 

Sharpest of recent criticism of treat- 
ment of Negroes has come from South- 
ern churchmen. Pastor of the congre- 
gation to which Herman Talmadge, 
governor (?) of Georgia belongs, has 
offered to resign if the deacons don’t 
like his sermons. 

He is the Rev. Joseph A. Rabun of 
the Baptist church in McRae. Pastor 
Rabun had preached against the white 
primary law which Talmadge recently 
signed. Eleven of 13 deacons of the 
church wired the governor that they 
did not share their pastor’s opinions. 

A violation of the “American prin- 
ciple of no taxation without represen- 
tation” is what the Atlanta Christian 
Council called the Talmadge law. 

In six Southern states 43 Negroes be- 
come Roman Catholics every day, says 
Father Clarence J. Howard. That was 
the average for 1946, he reports. Last 
year the Roman Catholics added 14 new 
Negro missions, seven new schools, two 
hospitals, two clinics. 

Ten thousand dollars for a Roman 
Catholic maternity hospital for Negroes 
in Mobile, Alabama, came recently 
from Clare Booth Luce. That was the 
amount she received from McCall’s 
magazine for her articles on “Why I 
Joined the Catholic Church,” reports 
Religious News Service. 


Children give $19,736 

Some big sums were presented to a 
variety of United: Lutheran causes by 
the Children of the Church last month. 
Offerings coming from groups through- 
out the United States and Canada were 
presented at a service held in Mans- 
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CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH ME 
THE PRESIDENT. DR. FRY COMMEN 
THEIR WORK AT MANSFIELD, OH! 
CELEBRATION 


field, Ohio. Total gift was $19,736. 

Executive secretaries of eight of : 
ULC boards were present to rece’ 
the gifts. Children from the Mansfi 
area—acting for all the ULC childre» 
gave their check to Dr. Franklin Cl: 
Fry. Said Dr. Fry: “You must he 


something very good to give the Le 
That something must be yourself.” Iv 
Eleanor M. Stelzner, national secret 
of the Children of the Church, in‘ 
duced Dr. Fry. 

Each board secretary was told w 
the children wanted done with 
funds presented to his organization. 

Dr. Luther A. Gotwald received 
gift for the Board of Foreign Miss 
with instructions to use it in buil« 
the elementary school in Tenali, lr 
Dr, Arthur M. Knudsen of the Bx 
of American Missions was directe 
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iid the chapel building in Puerto Rico. 
dr. Gould Wickey of the Board of Edu- 
‘ation was instructed to aid a South 
American student to study in the states. 
Sister Anna Ebert, general secretary of 
he Board of Deaconess Work, was re- 
yuested to train more girls for the 
liaconate and general parish work. 
Harry Hodges of the Board of Pen- 
ions and Relief was given funds to- 
ward supporting children of deceased 
yastors. Dr. Franklin Koch of the Board 
~ Social Missions promised to provide 
1 recreational center for Negroes with 
he gift he received, while Dr. S. White 
Rhyne of the Parish and Church School 
3oard was requested to use his to enlist 
nore children for church schools. 


No longer fundamentalists 

Last spring at the Northern Baptist 
convention a determined ‘group of dele- 
gates put up a slate of officers, all of 
whom were defeated. The group which 
suffered this set-back was known as 
the Fundamentalist Fellowship. 

Last September the minority Baptists 
changed their name to “Conservative 
Fellowship.” One Baptist perplexed by 
the change of name is Dr. Edwin Mc- 
Neill Poteat. He asks whether the 
name-changing is “new strategy for 
absorbing, disarming, demoralizing, and 
capturing the great body of conserva- 
tive” members of the Northern Baptist 
Convention. ‘ 

The reason for the change of name, 


JLC Board Secretaries receive gift at Mansfield ceremonies. Children of the Church gave $19,736 
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explains the Watchman-Examiner, is 
the steadily growing claim of the “mod- 
ernist-liberalists” that they are “con- 
servative.” 

“It was bad enough for the modern- 
ists to capture the idealist title of ‘lib- 
eral,’” says the Examiner. “But when 
they began to encroach still farther 
and some of them referred to them- 
selves as ‘evangelical’ and ‘conserva- 
tive,” it seemed time for the funda- 
mentalists to act. 

“Further,” says the Examiner, the 
term “fundamentalist” is often misused 
in the newspapers, referring to anybody 
“from snake-charmers in West Virginia 
to Mormon polygamists in Utah. In ad- 
dition, the sweep of fundamentalism 
throughout the country had been by 
some turned into a bandwagon for ex- 
tremists and exploiters.” 

The fundamentalists don’t hope to 
win control of the Northern Baptist 
Convention by their change of name, 
says the Examiner. “They are quite 
sure that the odds of vested interests 
in the Convention are stacked against 
them.” 


Conservatives get together 

In three regional conferences held 
last month, in Brooklyn, Chicago, and 
San Francisco, the Conservative Fel- 
lowship of Northern Baptists voted to 
organize a national association. 

Tentatively called “the Conservative 
Baptist Association of America,” it is 
to be a federation of “all Bible-believ- 
ing Baptist churches for the purpose of 
fellowship and service.” 

Conservatives will not give any 
money to organizations within the 
Northern Baptist Convention which do 
not “affirm faith in the Bible as the in- 
spired word of God,” they have decided. 

The American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society has been a special target 


of the conservative group. All mission. 
aries of this society must be required t 
“affirm faith in the deity of our Lor 
Jesus Christ, which includes His pre: 
existence, virgin birth, miracles, an) 
His bodily resurrection from the dead, 
the conservatives say. | 

Non-fundamentalists among Baptis* 
reply that they do not deny the poin’ 
of faith specified, but refuse to subm: 
to any test of faith other than the ac 
ceptance of the New Testament itse- 
Baptists have been traditionally cree 
less. : 

Conservatives do not threaten } 
withdraw from the Northern Bapt 
Convention. They plan to attend t) 
annual meeting in May. Meanwh 
they have organized their own Co 
servative Baptist Foreign Mission © 
ciety. ; 

Fundamentalists of various deno: 
inations, through the National Assoc. 
tion of Evangelicals, have establishe: 
full set of interdenominational org: 
izations. { 


Presbyterian problem 
Each of 268 presbyteries of the Pr 
byterian Church USA must make upts 
mind if women should be ordainec 
the ministry. If a majority of tl 
want women ministers, the proposii 
will come to the general assembly 
May for final action. 
At the end of February score wasp6 
presbyteries in favor, 41 opposed. 
“Women are not especially goo 


H. McComb, New York City pastor 
cuses. This is one of his reason: 


and sympathetic with other worn. 
This, says Dr. McComb, “would 
them for the work of the ministry.’ 


—— te 


burgh pastor, says ordination of women 
“would tend toward complete fem- 
inization of our churches and increase 
the alarming tendency to throw the 
whole burden of church work upon 
women.” 


Church and cigarettes 

“The Presbyterian Church is in the 
cigarette manufacturing business” and 
Gene Stone is one person who doesn’t 
approve. 

Mr. Stone says in the Presbyterian 
Tribune that Dr. E. Graham Wilson, 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
National Missions, acknowledges that 
_ $1,387,000 of the board’s funds are in- 

vested in tobacco company stocks. The 
Board of Foreign Missions has some 
$75,000 in such securities. 

Mr. Stone thinks it would be logical 
for the Presbyterian boards to let the 


church people know what brands of 
cigarettes they ought to buy “and thus 
produce greater income for national 
and foreign missions.” 

“Our investments are made by the 
investment committee of our board, 
who evidently do not share your posi- 
tion,” Dr. Wilson answers Mr. Stone. 
“The church as a body has not passed 
any rule concerning the use of to- 
bacco,” says Clarence A. Steele, treas- 
urer of the foreign board. 

“One might wish that church money 
would not be invested in certain se- 
curities contrary to his personal judg- 
ment,” Mr. Steele acknowledges. “But 
our board believes we are not justified 
in ruling out entirely a very limited 
number of such investments which meet 
the approval of the duly appointed 
Christian businessmen who handle our 
investments.” 


ody for collection were distributed - 1,000 homes by the Youth Fellowship of the church. Two 
| days later the young people revisited the homes and picked up garments for needy persons 
| Overseas, More than a ton of material was s sent to Lutheran World Relief, Inc., Easton, Pa., as a 
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WORLD NEWS NOTES 


No money 

Money, A MATTER of great concern the 
world over, is a nuisance on Tristan da 
Cunha, a British islet in the South 
Atlantic. Its 210 inhabitants have given 
it a three-year trial, and thrown it 
aside. They saw money for the first 
time in 1942, when a British naval unit 
took over the little spot to establish a 
radio-meteorological station, and took 
along $15,000 in English and South 
African oo currency to pay for 
labor. 

The visitors glowingly explained the 
advantages of the pretty-colored paper 
notes and the shiny metal coins; de- 
scribed some of the mysteries of bank- 
ing and the profit of working hard to 
accumulate the precious stuff. The 
working natives accepted the money, 
but were not impressed by it. With the 
departure last year of the naval group, 
the natives, having put their earnings 
into the new Post Office Savings Bank, 
promptly abandoned it as useless and 
cumbersome. 

“You can’t eat it,” they said. “It 
doesn’t have roots, so it won’t grow. 
Away with it!” Then they resumed 
their old-time potato currency, and 
their paradise was no longer disturbed. 


Colored cotton 

SOVIET EXPERIMENTS with naturally 
colored cotton fibers are steadily 
widening the range of colors. The most 
recent additions to the already estab- 
lished list of browns, reds, and greens 
have been made by I. Maximenko, se- 
lectionist of the Turkmenian Soviet 
Republic, who has, by carefully cross- 
ing differently shaded staples, produced 
new colors hitherto unknown in nature. 

He has also proved that surplus 
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moisture of soil will darken green al- 
most to black, while fixed lack of mois- 
ture will lighten green cotton. Maxi- 
menko’s ambition now is to produce the 
greatest variety of colors, and fix them 
in future strains of cotton. The Moscow 
Textile Institute has proved that nat- 
urally colored cottons contain much 
waxy and fatty matter; stubbornly re- 
sist decay, and are less liable to fade 
than dyed cottons. Their entrance into 
commercial channels is awaited with 
interest. | 


Good dictator 

PorTUGAL HAS a dictator, Salazar, who 
strongly dislikes totalitarianism, though 
his own rule is one of the strictest con-- 
trol. He owes his rise to power to the. 
League of Nations, which granted the, 
plea of bankrupt Portugal for a loan 
in 1926. But the League attached a 
proviso that Portugal should carry 
through the financial reforms which 
Salazar, a political economics professaag 
had drafted. 

Despite financial difficulties imposec| 
even upon neutral nations by the con- 
ditions of world war, Portugal is em- 
inently sound financially. This Salaza®) 
attributes to the powerful controls hw 
manipulates. But the people are no!) 
happy. This is partly due to the im’ 
poverishing effects of war condition: | 
upon the poorer classes; partly to thei 


inclined to be lazy, riddled with dig 
eases brought home from their trop 
ae colonial possessions, and aggr ik 


aiieaee 
The enforced order and control © 
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would think they should prefer it to the 
20 years of chaotic misery visited upon 
them by the rapid procession of eight 
presidents, 44 ministers, 20 revolutions, 
158 general strikes and more than 100 
political assassinations which preceded 
Salazar’s accession to power. 


Forever England 

A MILLION BRITISHERS are singing the 
current song-hit, “I Want to Be a Ref- 
ugee from Britain,” and they mean it. 
Day after day, by mail, telephone, and 
in person, they are bombarding the 
shipping companies and resident rep- 
resentatives of British dominions and 
colonies for information and a quick 
chance to migrate. These would-be ex- 
iles from the mother-country are 
among all classes and conditions of the 
populace. 

A similar dissatisfaction attacked the 
British after World War I, but severe 
governmental regimentations and scar- 
cities of the present situation have 
greatly intensified their desire to get 
out from under. They are looking for 
peace, freedom, security and greater 
opportunity. Laborers, artisans, pro- 
fessional classes, educators, business 
men, persons of means—all are of one 
mind. What the government will allow 
remains to be seen. The dominions and 
colonies are all in the market for im- 
migrants, especially from home; never- 
theless the central government’s wish 
will have to be considered. 


/ 
Unorthodox : 

A RECENT DEVELOPMENT in Romania 
indicates that Moscow is not always 
committed to the orthodox Soviet 
method of control, if it finds capitalistic 
methods less liable to opposition or 
more favorable in results. Reports on 
the operation of Romanian industries 
disclose that most of the plants are not 
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nationalized. They continue to function 
as stock companies, but Russian offi- 
cials control the stock. 

Joint companies handle oil opera- 
tions, transport, and civil aviation. 
Romania’s national bank is still not 
nationalized, though that is on the way. 
The underlying reason for this pro- 
cedure suggests a desire to attract for- 
eign capital from the West; to convince 
prospective investors that private prof- 
its may be gained; finally, that by for- 
eign trade and investments Romania’s 
unsteady currency may be stabilized. 


More lamps 

Tue Soutn Arrican Union ran into 
an unexpected and exasperating ob- 
struction recently in its fight against a 
devastating epidemic of malaria in 
parts of Northern Transvaal. To stop 
the mounting death toll it had pro- 
vided containers of sprays and insec- 
ticides for use by the natives, with 
complete instructions for their use. 

Nevertheless the malarial conditions 
persisted unabated. Investigation at 
last revealed the reason. The natives 
had discovered that when wicks were 
inserted in the spouts of the contain- 
ers, they made excellent lamps. 


Opps anp Enos. Scotland, so the 
scientists say, is steadily moving toward 
Ireland at the rate of 100 inches each 
year. ... . Bulgaria is trying to restore 
the attar of roses industry, spoiled by 
the war, to its former prosperity. The 
Valley of Maritza is to bloom again. It 
takes 875 pounds of rose petals to make 
an ounce of the attar. . ... Tourists 
traveling to England may have trouble 
with their electrical gadgets. The cur- 
rent commonly used in Britain is 220- 
240v. A.C. American gadgets are fitted 
to operate on the 110-volt current. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Washington 


Ir was Curistmas EvE some eight 
years ago. The occasion was the Salva- 
tion Army Christmas Party. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt spoke on the mean- 
ing of the manger for poor people. I 
asked a companion, “Don’t you think 
she really has grasped the meaning of 
the Incarnation?” I thought she was 
speaking creatively out of her own mind 
and not simply adapting the thoughts 
of others. And who can forget how she 
championed Marian Anderson? In- 
deed, she was the first citizen of Wash- 
ington in a personal and specific fashion 
her husband never had the time to be. 

Some of her proteges seemed queer 
to me, as well as some of her fellow- 
travelers, yet I never shared the view- 
points of many of her critics. But now 
I am troubled. 

Wuy cannot Mrs. Roosevelt carry 
this quality of mind she showed on 
Christmas Eve, and demonstrated to- 
ward Marian Anderson, into her inter- 
national thinking? Well-informed per- 
sons think she has been manifestly un- 
fair to Martin Niemoeller and now she 
takes a similar attitude toward Catholic 
Cardinal von Preysing of Berlin who 
also is visiting the United States. These 
two churchmen are not now on trial 
but Mrs. Roosevelt’s future usefulness 
is at stake as one of the U.S. represent- 
atives to the United Nations. 

She insists that we must not be 
“lulled into a too sympathetic and un- 
critical attitude by visits of worthy 
German gentlemen.” But who can crit- 
icize intelligently what they do not 
know? At least these two distinguished 
churchmen deserve a hearing. I won- 
der if Mrs. Roosevelt has heard or 
talked personally with either of them. 
We are working for the permanent 
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peace of the world and if Pastor Nie- 
moeller and Cardinal von Preysing 
cannot be trusted, nobody in Germany 
can be. Whom in Germany would she 
trust? With whom would she be will-_ 
ing to talk? 

IF SHE HAD BEEN in Constitution Hall 
to hear Niemoeller speak, she would 
have known (to use her own words) 
“what has happened to the religious 
groups of this country that all of a sud- 
den they must bring representatives 
from Germany over here.” Churchmen 
are determined to help build the peace 
through fellow churchmen whom all 
people can trust. There were competent — 
critics and trained observers present 
who were not “lulled” in any direction. © 
If the spirit and meaning of that eve- | 
ning cannot be trusted, I fear Europe | 
has no future and I do not see how | 
there can be a United Nations. 

There are times when Mrs. Roose- _ 
velt is capable of clear, tough, radiant, | 
Christian idealism. Why can’t she 
translate that spirit into “creative” in-— 
ternational thinking? Why can’t she go- 
not only inter-racial with Marian An-_ 
derson but international with these 
worthy churchmen? 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s attitude toward Nie- 
moeller and the Cardinal is not an in- 
dividual affair. She is one of our rep- 
resentatives to the United Nations. That 
makes the matter the business and con- 
cern of each American citizen, espe- 
cially churchmen. Unless she can rise 
above the limited and unfair views she 
has expressed, which are so far behind § 
and different from the churchmen of }; 
this nation, she has forfeited her lead- 
ership in the United Nations. For some 
of us that would mean a great loss. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


The Lutheran 


Missionary in Jerusalem 


At the birthplace of the Christian Church Lutherans have an urgent task 


today. Great missionary institutions in Palestine must be maintained 


THERE WERE BOMBS exploding in the 
ancient streets of Jerusalem when Dr. 
Edwin Moll got there last November. 
‘Street fighting has been a daily routine. 

“Please do not be concerned about 
my well-being, physical or otherwise,” 
writes Dr. Moll. “We are in God’s big 
strong hands. And the work upon 
which we are intent is God’s great and 
glorious work.” 

Dr. Moll, of the staff of the ULC 
‘Board of Foreign Missions, went to 
Palestine to see what could be con- 
‘served from among the great mission 
institutions built there by European 
‘Lutherans. He was sent by the Amer- 
‘ican Section of the Lutheran World 
ederation. Since the beginning of the 
war there have been annual grants from 
‘Lutheran World Action to keep these 
reat mission stations in operation. The 
time has come to make some permanent 
rrangements for the future. 


PLENTY OF PEOPLE would like to take 
over the mission properties. They are 
worth between $17,000,000 and $20,000,- 
00. The Syrian Orphanage—largest 
Christian institution of its kind in the 
ear East—has many large buildings, 
orange grove of about 1,200 acres 
t Bir Salem and a wheat farm of about 
1,700 acres at Chemeet Allah. 

Zionist interests in Palestine have 
2ast eager eyes on some of the proper- 
ies. A real estate agent filed a claim 
ith the Alien Property Custodian— 
British caretaker of the institutions 
uring the war period—maintaining 
t in 1939 a part-payment of $16,000 
ad been made for orphanage property 
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worth $320,000. 

Freemasons, the order of St. John, 
have gone back fo the time of the Cru- 
sades to try to establish a claim on some 
properties connected with Redeemer 
Church in Jerusalem. They say this 
property was taken from them in the 
12th century, reports Dr. Moll. 

Lutherans of America are eager that 
the mission properties in Palestine shall 
be held for the purposes for which they 
were established. Years of labor and 
sacrifice have gone into the construc- 
tion of effective and much-needed sta- 
tions in the Moslem country. 

There are five orphaned Lutheran 
missions in Palestine. Before World 
War II, all were owned and operated 
by missionary societies in Germany. 
Confiscated by the British during the 
war, they are now either in full control 
or under the close supervision of the 
Alien Property Custodian. 


THE MISSIONS CONSIST OF the Syrian 
Orphanage, the Jerusalem Union, the 
Rhenisch-Westphalische Deaconess 
Union, the Jerusalem Foundation, which 
is not really a mission but an organiza- 
tion providing spiritual care for Ger- 
man Lutherans in Palestine, and the 
Evangelical Carmel Mission. 

These missions are clustered in an 
area that can be covered in a few hours 
by automobile. In normal times, the 
missions require the services of at least 
100 foreign missionaries. All the Ger- 
mans, interned during the war, are 
scheduled to be returned to Germany, 
which will be tragic for most of them. 
If they are repatriated, the only hope 
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for the future of the missions in Pales- 
tine seems to depend on assistance from 
the LWF’s American Section. 

The ultimate fate of these enterprises 
will not be known until peace treaties 
are drawn. But there is a good pros- 
pect, according to Dr. Moll, that the 
American Section of the Lutheran 
World Federation may be soon per- 
mitted to assist the missions. 


“THERE IS A STRONG PROBABILITY,” says 
Dr. Moll, “that all mission properties 
will, in one way or another, continue to 
be used for the purposes for which they 
were established. A part, or possibly 
even all, may be given into the per- 
manent possession of non-German Lu- 
therans, to be owned and operated by 
them along the same lines as they have 
been conducted in the past.” 

Probst Doering, director of the Jeru- 
salem Foundation and the central figure 
of Lutheranism in Palestine, has con- 


ferred at length with Dr. Moll in efforts ~ 


to work out a solution to the problems 
that beset the missions. He is eager to 
have the Lutherans in America take 
over all German Lutheran properties in 
the Holy Land, contingent upon the 
terms of the peace treaties and the at- 
titude of the British Government, and 
subject to approval by mission author- 
ities in Germany. 

Since Dr. Moll’s arrival, there has 
been “a marked resurgence of interest 
and optimism” among the Lutheran 
people in Palestine. He has organized 
a confirmation class, is teaching at 
every opportunity, and has begun a 
systematic visitation of all Lutheran 
families in Jerusalem. 

“The pulse of Lutheranism has quick- 
ened,” he says. “I preach every Sun- 
day to this or that congregation, deliver 
addresses during the week and, as time 
permits, visit in Lutheran homes.” 
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CENTRAL FIGURE in Palestinian Lutheranis: 
just now is Probst Doering, director of the Jer 
salem Foundation. 


| 


The Lutherans of Palestine are a) 
most all graduates of the Syrian O 
phanage and Talitha Cumi Girls’ Hom 
They have been thoroughly instruct! 
in Christian doctrine. As a result, a) 
though they have found themselves | 
a more or less shepherdless situatic) 
the big majority of them have remain) 
faithful to the church. 


THERE ARE FIVE CONGREGATIONS—at fi 
Syrian Orphanage; in the Muristan, 1? 


The Luthes!) 


STREET SCENE in Jerusalem. Man in foreground is Mr. Said Asfur, manager of the Syrian 
Orphanage. "He is an able, consecrated layman to whom Lutheranism owes much gratitude." 


buildings of the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Old Jerusalem; in Beit 
Sahur, Bethlehem and Beit Jala. 
Groups of Lutherans also live in other 
cities, including Haifa, Jaffa, and other 
places. These latter groups are with- 
out a Lutheran minister. ; 

There are three pastors—the Rev. 
Said Abbub in Bethlehem, the Rev. 
David Haddad, chaplain of the Syrian 
Orphanage, and the Rev. Shadid Baz 
Haddad of Beit Jala. Pastor Abbub, 
who is 74, recently suffered serious in- 
juries in an automobile accident and 
the prospects are remote for his return 
to a full-time ministry. Both of the 
Pastors Haddad, not related, are full- 
time teachers at St. George Anglican 
School. With the outbreak of the war, 
both were under severe economic strin- 
gencies and hence accepted service in 
the teaching profession. 

Mr. Elias Shehaddah, 48, is headmas- 
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ter of the Beit Sahur School and also 
an evangelist. A graduate of the 
Friends’ School at Ram Allah, he 
taught in the Syrian Orphanage for 16 
years and has been headmaster at Beit 
Sahur School for the past 14 years. 
This school of 216 children belongs to 
the Jerusalem Union. 

Services are held in four churches 
every Sunday. The chapel of the Syrian 
Orphanage has been turned into a 
storehouse by the army. 


Dr. Mout’s survey of the extensive 
mission properties provides an impres- 
sive picture of the magnitude of the 
work that has been carried on among 
both the Arabs and Jews by the five 
orphaned missions. 

The Syrian Orphanage, an institution 
which, in the words of Dr. Moll, “had 
no peer in the Near East in its Chris- 
tian ministry and philanthropic serv- 
ice,” consists of a large complex of 
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buildings in Jerusalem. Central in the 
scheme of buildings is the large and 
lovely chapel. There are also buildings 
for academic purposes, dormitories, 
dining rooms, kitchens, etc., all on a big 
scale. There are buildings in which 
trades, handicrafts and industry are 
taught. Among them are brick and 
tile making, pottery making, machine 
shops, tailoring, shoemaking, printing, 
carpentry, cabinet-making, weaving 
and wicker furniture by the blind. 

Here students were so ably taught in 
various crafts and trades that Syrian 
Orphanage graduates are eagerly 
sought in industry and commerce. They 
carry with them an enviable reputation 
for integrity and dependability as well 
as technical skills. 

The Syrian Orphanage properties in 
Jerusalem are occupied by the Pay 
Corps of the British Army, except for 
such industrial units as are used by 50 
boys allowed at the institution by the 
authorities. These boys have living 
quarters in the institution. The normal 
enrollment is 400. 

There is also a branch orphanage at 
Bir Salem, occupied by the military; a 
branch orphanage at Nazareth, orig- 
inally constructed to accommodate 25 
boys and now serving 150; and a val- 
uable tract of land on the Jerusalem- 
Bethlehem road. 

Property of the Jerusalem Union in- 
cludes the Beit Sahur School, now in 
process of being purchased by the gov- 
ernment, a once flourishing school at 
Beit Jala, and church buildings in 
Bethlehem and Beit Jala. 

The Rhenisch-Westphalische Dea- 
coness Union comprises a hospital in 
Jerusalem now used by the Royal Air 
Force; the Kaiserin Augusta Victoria 
Foundation on the Mount of Olives, 
now used as the 16th General Hospital 
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of the army but which is expected to be 
taken over by a branch of the Palestine 
Government; the Talitha Cumi Girls’ 
School building, now occupied by Jews 
as residences and places of business. 


THE ARMY WAS OBLIGED to take over 
certain Jewish properties in Jerusalem 
and relocated the occupants in the 
buildings of the Talitha Cumi School, 
the latter then being transferred to 
monastery buildings on the Jerusalem- 
Bethlehem Road. 

Property of the Jerusalem Foundation 
includes the Church of the Redeemer, 
with a complex of buildings made up of 
a chapel, library, archeological mu- 
seum, hall and residence quarters. It 
is located in the historic Muristan, con- 
tiguous to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The hall is used by the: 
Freemasons, the chapel by the Arab) 
Lutheran congregation, and the church 
by the Methodists. 

The Jerusalem Foundation also has a 
German Lutheran Church at Jaffa and) 
another at Haifa, both used by the 
Church of Scotland; the Probstei-res- 
idence of the Probst in Jerusalem ané 
adjacent buildings used as a school 
now held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian and occupied by the army; St 
John’s Hospice in the Old City, whicl 
is fully occupied; and a number of littl 
oriental shops in the old city, all rented! 

The Carmel Mission comprises a hos» 
pice and school, together with a larg) 
tract of valuable land on Mt. Carmel i) 
Haifa. These properties are also hel 
by the Alien Property Custodian an 
are occupied by the army. 

While the fate of these institutions i 
at the mercy of those who draw up th: 
terms of the peace treaties, Dr. Mo 
voices the prayer that they will ¢ 
tinue to minister effectively to 
needs of the destitute and orphaned. 


The Luther: 


“CHURCHES FOR SALE-— HALF PRICE!” 


OF COURSE you have never seen a sign 
offering a church for sale at a “bargain 
counter” price. Yet many churches 
have been sacrificed at the equivalent 
of “half price” because the insurance 
| purchased to protect the building and 
its contents was woefully inadequate. 

“Under Insurance” is the term which 
insurance agents and real estate men 
_use to describe this situation. To cor- 

rect it they advise proper “insurance- 
to-value” which merely means estab- 
_ lishing the actual value of the property 
owned and increasing the amount of the 
insurance protection to not less than 
80 per cent or 90 per cent of that figure. 

What has that to do with you, a mem- 
ber of the congregation? Just this. If 
your church is not fully protected by 
an adequate insurance program, and 
the unexpected happens, a terrific bur- 
den will descend upon each communi- 
cant who feels it his duty to help re- 
store the structure and its interior fur- 
nishings to their former glory. 


EVERYTHING A CHURCH needs costs so 
‘much more today, that the insurance 
policy which was 100 per cent adequate 
‘a decade ago may prove to be very 
‘much too low today! 

The best way to be sure your church 
‘is fully protected is to see that the 
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As told to Harold Snyder 


church council has an expert insurance 
survey made by a competent insurance 
agent. Make him responsible for the 
recommendation of a planned program 
of adequate protection. He will not 
attempt to “sell” you a bill of goods. 
His interests and your interests are 
identical—to see that you have the kind 
and the amount of insurance that will 
enable your church to best withstand 
the financial blow should a fire, wind- 
storm, explosion or other misfortune 
descend upon the building or its val- 
uable contents. 

Make sure that this responsibility is 
placed solely upon one man or one 
firm. It may be that the membership 
of your congregation includes several 
insurance agents. If so, a committee 
may be formed and all may participate 
in the placing of the business through 
acceptable channels. The cornerstone 
of a complete program of protection is 
undivided responsibility so that in event 
of a disaster there will be no gaps in 
coverage or uninsured property losses 
such as may develop under divided re- 
sponsibility. 

If that is accomplished, your church 
will always be able to weather the 
financial storms which may come from 
insurable perils. 
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The Cross or the Crucified 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


LENT IS THE SEASON of the 
cross. Lenten sermons often 
ring the changes on the 
theme of sacrificial living. 
Self-denial is made the key 
to Lenten observance. Men 
are called upon to live the 
Jesus-way-of-life, to live not 
to be served but to serve. 
This is a glorious truth about 
life, but it is not the heart of 
the Lenten message. 

The cross is more than the 
sign of the heroism of Jesus. 
It is more than a call to live 
unselfishly for others. 

The late Dr. James Moffatt has left 
us a translation of I Corinthians 1:17-24 
that gives the key to our Lenten mes- 
sage. “Christ did not send me to bap- 
tize, but to preach the gospel. And to 
preach it with no fine rhetoric, lest the 
cross of Christ should lose its power! 
Those who are doomed to perish find 
the story of the cross ‘sheer folly,’ but 
it means the power of God for those 
whom He saves.” 

The mind of man cannot grasp all the 
truth revealed in Christ the crucified. 
It is still “sheer folly” to human logic. 
Shall we therefore back away from 
“Christ the crucified” as the hope of our 
reconciliation with God? Shall we take 
the easy way of preaching and teaching 
salvation-by heroic bearing of our own 
crosses? Shall the Lenten message be 
centered in living vicariously, living un- 
selfishly for others? 

Our message is Christ the crucified. 
The cross without the Christ is a per- 
fect pattern for living, too perfect for 
anyone to achieve. There on the cross 


God died to secure for us for- 
giveness of sin and life eter- 
nal. “God was in Christ rec- 
onciling the world to him- 
self.” “God so loved that he 
gave ...” Never do we see 
God more truly God than 
when He is forgiving. And 
forgiveness costs. This is no 
counterfeit forgiveness of- 
fered us. The fatherhood of 
God is not cheap. 

Jesus used the phrase 
“Holy Father,” and holiness 
cannot overlook sin. It can- 
not excuse sin. But it can 
atone for sin. The whole testimony of — 
the Word points to Christ the crucified — 
as the Atoner. 

The parable of the prodigal son is 
made a popular story of a son who went | 
wrong, who found that wandering did — 
not pay, and coming to his senses, re- 
turned to his father and was forgiven. | 
In him we see our own stubborn way- | 
wardness. The central figure of that 
parable should be the father, who from | 
the time his son faced him demanding | 
his inheritance, until he held him in his_ 
arms again, did not cease suffering. 
Love was reaching out after that lost_ 
son, every day, every hour. When the 
son came home, there was no word 
spoken regarding repayment of the | 
wasted inheritance. The tears in the 
father’s eyes, the lines of age upon his’ 
face, the thinning, greying hair, 
these were a part of the price paid for’ 
the sin of the son. is 

The message of Christ the crucified! 
speaks of the kind of God who pays the’ | 
cost without discounting the awful sin=}) 
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fulness of our sin. “God proves His 
love for us by this, that Christ died for 
us, while we were still sinners” Romans 
5:8 (Moffatt). Explanations of the 
“how” of the atonement leave us de- 
bating among ourselves. “Sages, scribes 
and critics” sneer “sheer folly.” But the 


center of the Lenten message will be 
for those who believe “a Christ who is 
the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” Only a simple, childlike, unques- 
tioning faith can receive the forgive- 
ness, the reconciliation with God, of- 
fered by Christ, the crucified. 


nM 


Know this: though love is weak and hate is strong, 


night and day. 


IF WE CAN BELIEVE the advertisements 
»n the magazines, the art of getting up 
‘n the morning full of pep and vigor is 
vapidly becoming lost. Someone‘ has 
said, “Getting a man up in the morning 
‘s like starting an old car in winter: 
vou have to prime it, crank it, and then 
tand back.” 

In my college days, a classmate had 
| he strange distinction of refusing to 
peak a word until after breakfast. At 
hat time it seemed a queer habit, But 
) > the reports from many homes are to 
e believed, it is today a widespread 
tom among American males. On the 
‘ther hand, many a husband will ex- 
‘lain that in the interests of a happy 
arriage he avoids his wife’s presence 
ithe early morning! 

Possibly this early-in-the-day atti- 
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Yet hate is short, and love is long. 


—KENNETH BoULDING 


However good a clock may be, we must still wind it. And he who 
takes good care of his heart will, as it were, wind it up toward God 


—FRANCIS DE SALES 


Start the Day Right 


By ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


tude is peculiar to city dwellers and 
suburbanites, faced with the prospect of 
jammed commuting facilities. It may 
well be that in rural areas most people 
chirp as happily as birds singing their 
matins. But evidently in both city and 
country a large number of people arise 
in the. morning as grumpy and unsocial 
as a bear waddling out of hibernation 
in the spring! 


THE CAUSE OF THIS CONDITION should 
be worth extensive research by some- 
body. Perhaps the lateness of the hours 
we keep in this generation, now that 
artificial illumination extends the day 
as long as we wish, has caused a change 
in morals from the era of our forebears. 
Whereas it was once considered indecent 
for a woman to be on the streets un- 
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escorted after dark, statistics now re- 
veal that in a city like New York hun- 
dreds of thousands of women are at 
work after midnight: cleaning, on night 
shifts in factories, in hospitals, operat- 
ing telephones, and in various other 
fields. Late night radio programs, faulty 
diets, and just advancing age may be 
other factors contributing to the dif- 
ficulty of starting the day right. 

As in so many other instances, man 
is at variance with nature when he is 
glum in the morning. How nature 
smiles when the sun rises and casts its 
first caressing beams over the country- 
side in the hours of the dawn! The 
dew glistens like pearls on every blade 
of grass and the trees gladly turn their 
leaves toward the life-giving sunshine. 
The birds twitter and sing their happy 
songs as they greet the morn. Only 
bats, owls, and men are unhappy when 
dawn calls forth another day. 


To START THE DAY right requires more 
help than the jaded wisecracks on the 
early-bird radio programs. The broad- 
casters work frantically at their thank- 
less task of trying to amuse grumpy 
husbands and sleepy wives in the first 
hours of the day. Even if they succeed, 
their accomplishment is inadequate. 

One definite reason for our faulty 
attitude is the failure to recognize anew 
the mercies of God. Many of our finest 
hymns call attention to the dawn of a 
new day as a new expression of God’s 
grace and mercy, dispelling the shadows 
of night as God has dispelled the sha- 
dows of fear and death. 

The Oxford Group some years ago 
sponsored a new idea. They advocated 
that, upon awakening, one should lie 
quietly in bed for a half-hour, spending 
the time in meditation and prayer, and 
thereby gaining direction from God for 
the labors of the day. This daily “quiet 
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time” would have a healing effect upon 
the soul, a calming effect upon the 
nerves, and an inspiring result in in- 
creased achievement, since God was 
directing the day’s work. 


THE VALUE OF THIS sorT of thing is 
undeniable, but an even better plan is 
suggested by Martin Luther in his di- 
rections for morning prayers. ‘“When 
thou risest,” he says, “thou shalt say, 
‘In the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

Then, Luther continues, kneel or 
stand and repeat the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Follow this with 
a brief prayer thanking God for the 
protection of the night, and asking 
guidance for the coming day. “Then,” 
adds the wise Luther, “go with joy to 
thy work, after a hymn, or the Ten 
Commandments, or whatever thy devo- 
tion may suggest.” | 

It is easy to see how the attitude of 
consecration engendered by beginning 
the day with prayer will influence one’s 
entire life. Not only is God invoked) 
to watch us while we slumber, or to} 
accept our thanks at the table, but He 
is invited to guide the entire day of} 
work or play. What a pleasant cure fe 
an early-morning grouch! 

We have emphasized many kinds ancl) 


prayers to be used at bedtime, and 
meals. We urge that moments of crisi 
be met with a brief shaft of prayer dis 
rected toward the throne of grace. W 
advocate an angelus prayer at a s 
time each evening. Why not make th 
first conscious act upon awakening ea 
morning a brief period of prayer? — 
will start the day right and help us 4 
sing: 
“When morning gilds the skies 
My heart, awaking, cries: 

May Jesus Christ be praised!” 


The Lu 


Elson’s History 


| Elson's "History" hasbeen a familiar volume on library shelves for 40 


years. Its author, a Lutheran clergyman, has some history of his own 


| 


_ Last sprinc Henry W. Elson sold his 


-automobile. It wasn’t because of the. 


‘high price he could get. The time had 
‘come, Dr. Elson decided, when he’d bet- 
‘ter give up his long cross-country trips. 
He will be 90 on the 29th of this month. 
Now the doctor regrets having parted 
with his car. It’s awkward to get out 
}of the habit of driving wherever you 
‘olease. Dr. Elson has been doing that 
since the goggles-and-duster days 
when he bought his first car, back in 
‘1910. And in 36 years he never had an 
accident. 
But at 90 one begins to notice some 
»oreliminary symptoms of old age. For 
mstance, one doesn’t hear very well. 
Dr. Elson has had difficulty in that re- 
spect for some time. Otherwise the 
vears have dealt kindly with him. He 
was. past 80 before he had any major 
) liness. On the eve of 90 he is still a 
sonstant reader of the new and old 
yooks. He has far more accurate 
“nowledge of current world affairs than 
9 per cent of the people half his age. 


Or course, that’s his business. Since 
4e was a youngster on an Ohio farm 
4a the early days of the Civil War he 
) as been keeping track of what’s going 
nm. Most of the major events of world 
) istory he has recorded in thick vol- 
es which have been studied by mil- 
‘ons of young people in high schools 
nd colleges. 

He hasn’t abandoned that task yet. 
m the desk in his home in Plainfield, 
. J., is his latest—History of the 
‘nited States, 1945 Edition. It isn’t ex- 
stly a new work. The first edition ap- 
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Henry W. Elson. . 


. at four score and ten 


peared in 1904. But the publisher, the 
Macmillan Company, isn’t willing to let 
the book go out of print. So Dr. Elson 
was asked to add a few chapters, bring- 
ing the story through World War II. 
The book has been kept up to date by 
occasional revisions ever since it was 
first printed. 

“The fact that we saw fit to get out a 
1945 edition of a United States History 
published originally in 1904 is in itself 
worthy of note,” says the Macmillan 
Company in a letter to THe LUTHERAN. 
“Only the other day we found Elson’s 
History included in an authoritative list 
of the 25 most important books to be 
included in any high school library. 
The book is on every United States 
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History reference list, no matter how 
selective.” 

“As far as we know,” say the Mac- 
millan people, “none of the modern 
writers has achieved the simplicity of 
style that makes the history of our 
country live for young students as has 
Elson. We are reasonably sure that no 
other history book of this reference- 
book type has achieved the success of 
this one, or even approached it.” 

Macmillan sales figures tell the same 
story. Nearly 250,000 copies of the His- 
tory have been sold. For a 1,071-page 
book, that’s a record. If it had been of 
textbook size, instead of a reference 
book, sales would have gone higher. 
The American Book Company has sold 
more than a million copies of Dr. 
Elson’s Modern Times and the Living 
Past, which is a high-school textbook 
of world history published in 1921. 


At 90, a man has a good bit of his 
own history to remember. A lot can 
happen in a life that long. It’s odd what 
things one does remember. For in- 
stance, climbing the steeple of the 
church that was under construction in 
Brush Creek township, Ohio. Seventy- 
five feet from the ground a six-by-six 
timber had been put up. Around it the 
tower would be built. It had an ir- 
resistible attraction for an adventurous 
teen-ager. So up went Henry Elson, 
until he was standing on one foot on 
top of the six-by-six, waving at. the 
amazed spectators. 

It was a good thing to be strong and 
vigorous if you lived on a farm in the 
days before tractors or the disk harrow. 
The Elsons had come to Muskingum 
county along with a great wave of set- 
tlers moving into the river valleys of 
Ohio a century ago. They had built a 
log cabin, where Henry was born in 
1857. 
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But farming didn’t strike Henry as 
the right job for him. He was a stu- 
dent. He read every book he could find. 
By the time he was 18 he was teaching 
school himself. 

Besides the school, the church was 
of the highest importance to families 
like the Elsons. Henry decided to be- 
come a minister. Thiel College in 
Greenville, Pa., was 10 years old in the 
autumn he set forth in quest of further | 
education. Men like Passavant, who 
founded Thiel, had such ambitious, 
young men as Elson in mind when they 
decided Lutherans needed another col- 
lege west of the Alleghenies. 


Arter THIEL, Henry Elson went to: 
the Philadelphia Seminary, and even- 
tually, in 1889, he was ordained to the 
ministry. 

“I must have made a mistake,” Dr.) 
Elson admits frankly. “One day I ‘over= 
heard a man say, ‘He'll never make a 
good pastor. He’s too much a book- 
worm. He was probably right. While 
I should have been out making ca Ss 
I was at home studying.” 

His first pastorate was at St. John’) 
Church, Kittanning, Pa., in me 


graduate study. 

Maybe it was Jacob Elson, Henry 
father, who started him studying his i 
tory. “Once when I was home fro 
college,” he explains, “my father, com) 
ing from a funeral, remarked that th r 
deceased was born in 1818. 

‘Tt encouraged him to talk on. 


hood and told me the date of birth * 
each one. Then he named over the or) 
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women and did the same. 
“How he found out I don’t know. He 
could tell to the day the age of every 
horse, cow, or pig on the farm. Well, 
I thought, if I have a liking for his- 
tory, I know where I got it.” 
In 1895 Dr. Elson resigned his St. 
Stephen’s pastorate and engaged full- 
time in graduate study and in univer- 
sity extension lecturing. It took some 
courage to make the venture, for by 
that time he had a wife and several 
) children to support. That’s when he 
started to write. First came Sidelights 
on American History, in two volumes, 
attractively told stories of the less fa- 
miliar incidents in the nation’s story. 
Then he did some biographies—Andrew 
Jackson, Daniel Boone. Eventually he 
‘completed his History of the United 
States. 


} His name was becoming well known 
}}in professional circles. In 1905 he was 
called as a professor at Ohio Univer- 
ity, and stayed 11 years. Although he 
J found a college classroom a more suit- 
able environment for him than the pul- 
vit, he had lost none of his ardent loy- 
palty to the church. In 1916 the church 
“Pealled him back into its service, this 
_}ime as president of Thiel College. 
Part of the time at Thiel, Dr. Elson 
ught history. In the classroom he 
de the events of past times vivid 
d compelling. His relations with the 
tudents were cordial and constructive. 
d in his big book-lined room in the 
resident’s house, he was busy on his 
rtheoming Modern Times. But ad- 
inistrative detail as a college pres- 
ent was irksome. He left Thiel in 
21 to settle within commuting dis- 
ce of New York, to spend his full 
)ime in writing. 
There was some more teaching after 
nqat—as a special lecturer at New York 
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University—and a few more books. And 
there was much travel: through the 
countries in North Africa, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Turkey, and into most parts of 
Europe. Until recent years he spent 
most of the winters in Florida. 


But ON THE EVE of 90, crossing the 
Atlantic or going to Florida is not the 
adventure it once was. “I have visited 
Rome, Egypt, and Greece. And one 
time I stood on the North Cape, 500 
miles above the Arctic Circle,” he told 
the neighbors at the time of his last 
visit in Ohio. “But I’d rather be in 
Brush Creek township than any of 
those faraway places.” 

At 90, things take on a different per- 
spective. “Suppose I had been told in 
my student days,” Dr. Elson con- 
jectures, “that I would enjoy almost 
perfect health until past four-score, not 
calling in a physician in 50 years. What 
a thrill! 

“And suppose,” he goes on, “I had 
been told I would write for a great 
New York publishing house a thousand- 
page book which would be on sale more 
than 40 years (the average book is out 
of print in less than 10 years). And 
another book I would write would sell 
over a million copies. My name and 
brief biography would be in various 
Who’s Who’s and in at least a half- 
dozen encyclopedias. 

“Wouldn’t I have walked on air for 
many days? Yes, but of course it 
wouldn’t have been good for me. We 
are fortunate that the future is hidden 
from us. 

‘Do I take pride in what I have done? 
Oh, yes, in a measure, but it came so 
gradually and with_so much toil that it 
did not turn my head. 

“T tend to dwell to some degree on 
failures and defeats rather than suc- 
cess. I have a certain tendency toward 
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melancholy which I cannot fully con- 
trol. 


“THERE WERE A GREAT many favorable 
reviews of my books, and of course I 
enjoyed them. But about one in 20 
has been unfavorable, and it seems to 
be hard to get these off my mind. 

“Sometimes when talking with a 
friend I may seem to be inviting a fa- 
vorable comment. But it is not wholly 
from vanity, as it may seem, but to 
soften up an inner pressure that my 
friend knows nothing about. 

“Some 20 years ago I resolved that 
in future I would banish from my mind 
all unpleasant things, past, present, or 
future, and take no thought for the 
morrow. If one wants to know how 
often, on how many days, I have broken 
that rule—just multiply 365 by 20.” 

In old age one discovers more fully 
than at any earlier time that only re- 
ligion can give life meaning, Dr. Elson 
goes on. “An irreligious aged person 
who can be happy at all is a mystery 
to me. His type of mind I do not un- 
derstand. If he is happy, his happiness 
must be of a low order, similar to that 
of a condemned criminal who may en- 


rs 


PERHAPS IT WOULD be a good idea, fantastic as it sounds, to muffle 
every telephone, stop every motor, and halt all activity for an hour 
some day, to give people a chance to ponder for a few minutes on 
what it is all about, why they are living and what they really want. 


PROGRAM FOR HAPPINESS: To live content with small means; to seek 
elegance rather than luxury, and refinement rather than fashion; to 
be worthy, not respectable, and wealthy, not rich; to study hard, 
think quietly, talk gently, act frankly; to listen to the stars and birds, 
to babes and sages, with open heart; to bear all cheerfully, do all 
bravely, await occasions, hurry never; in a word to let the spiritual, 
unbidden and unconscious, grow up through the common. 
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joy his meals and his cigar the day 
before his execution. 

“As for my religion, I never parade 
it or boast about it. Perhaps I have 
been too reticent. On that one subject 
—God and a future life—I have a closed 
mind and am not open to a change of 
conviction. When I wake in the morn- 
ing or during the night, I make a silent 
prayer with my first breath. So it has 
been for many years. 

“But don’t misunderstand me. I feel 
more like a sinner than a saint.” 


Wuatever Dr. Exson thinks about 
himself, his work speaks for itself. “We 
do not hesitate, in a final estimate, to 
award this book a very high—perhaps 
the highest place—among works of its 
kind,” says the New York Times about 
his American History. “We know of 
no single-volume history that is its) 
equal in style, material, accuracy, and) 
arrangement,” says the Baltimore Sun, 

“Now if I could only persuade some- 
one to sell me an automobile!” say: 
Dr. Elson. But of course he knows it’s 
much easier to write a 500,000-wore 
best-selling book than to buy a new 
ear in 1947. 


—JameEs TrRusLow ADAMS 


—Wruram Henry CHANNING 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Satisfied with the Unreal 


STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF AMOS 


The reading on this subject is Amos, Chap- 
ter 6. 


THE PEOPLE OF IsRAEL thought they 
had something. Amos knew better. 

They thought they had a God who 
was all their own. They thought they 
were God’s preferred people. They 
thought they had a secure nation with 
permanent prosperity. They thought 
they had a sound religion with true 
knowledge of God and saving practices 
of worship. They even thought they 
were going to be able to live without 
morals. At least, so they acted! 

Amos strove again to correct those 
‘errors in this sixth sermon on Israel’s 
‘sin and the bitter cup to be drunk for 
it. His immediate purpose is to show 
them how their deluded leaders are de- 
lighting in what is not (6:13). 

Fittingly, the chapter begins with 
*woe” and ends with affliction. Inter- 
vening paragraphs describe anew the 
zonditions in the land; and, in contrast, 
God’s will for it. In particular, they 
vortray leaders with an utter lack of 
realism, afflicted with delusions of 
srandeur while they live in sinful folly. 
There can be only one end to such a 
‘ituation and that is desolation. 


Amos was a free spirit, untouched by 
y of the commonplace concerns of 
ical humanity. In one sense, he 
ved in another world. Better, he lived 


dat he knew another which his hearers 


1 the present world with such realism - 


By Ralph D. Heim 


The other world is that in which 
wealth and splendor count for nothing 
and a man is a man for all that. It is 
the spiritual realm where God is king, 
his will is law, and his grace is the 
supreme good. 

Amos’ broad human experience had 
taught him what the real worthwhiles 
in human existence are—things like 
honesty, justice, truth, and faith. Many 
Israelites were living in such a half- 
way manner that their earthbound 
scale of values was topsy-turvy. Even 
worse, they were so self-deluded they 
saw values where there were none. 

Israel’s leaders had a _ reputation 
among themselves and their compa- 
triots as “notable” men, outstanding 
statesmen alongside those of neighbor- 
ing nations (6:1). 

Amos, however, does not view those 
deluded persons, to whom the people 
looked for justice and guardianship, as 
the cream of the political crop at all. 

He invites his hearers to look around 
thoughtfully and reconsider their opin- 
ions (6:2). They should look North (at 
Calneh and Hamath) and South (at 
Gath). Are the leaders of Israel, whom 
they cheer so readily, really better? Is 
the land of Israel, which they love so 
uncritically, actually greater? 

What they would discover should give 
them pause. It made Amos certain of 
destruction. 

The reputations of Israel’s “states- 
men” are unwarranted. 

These men are easy about Zion. They 
have an unfounded trust in Samaria’s 
mountainous terrain. 
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AN EVIL DAY is coming, but they dis- 
regard it. Thereby, they hasten its ap- 
proach. You can hear them saying: 
“Tomorrow’s another day. Don’t bother 
me. Why worry?” Meanwhile the head- 
quarters tent of the enemy which will 
order the siege of Samaria is moving 
ever nearer (6:3). 

But they are tired. Not because of 
their exertion for the public weal. 
Rather, because of their enervating 
luxury and intemperance in food and 
drink. They lie long on costly beds in- 
laid with ivory, and couches piled high 
with silken cushions—sprawling idlers 
that they were. 

There is not much eating of meat in 
the East even today. Yet Israel’s pol- 
iticians knew no meat shortage. They 
ate lamb and veal which should have 
been allowed to grow into more meat 
for more people (6:4). 

They gave themselves to music, of 
course. Yet Amos did not consider 
their musical appreciation genuine. In- 
stead he knew they were only imitating 
David (6:5). 

Along with all that, they were drink- 
ing themselves into senselessness and 
uselessness. Amos mentions drinking 
“in bowls” probably meaning something 
like “in pailfuls.” 

Finally, as an excellent summary in 
description of their character, Amos 
says Israel’s leaders used cosmetics 
profusely (6:6). 


ALL OF THESE THINGS are put in con- 
trast with the desperately needful real- 
ity of things to which they were blind. 
They were making themselves gay at a 
terrible cost to the nation. They should 
have been making themselves sick over 
the wound in the body politic of the 
descendants of Joseph. 

“Woe” to them, Amos declares, for 
that reckless ease, heedless tranquility, 
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and spurious contentment. He kne 
they were living in a dreamland whic. 
they only thought was real. His wa 
the real world which they considere 
foolish dreaming. 

A righteous God could not let such | 
carnival of folly play on. Some da 
soon the feast of ease and gayety, lux 
urious food and drink, music and powe 
will be removed like the successiv 
courses of a banquet until the table i 
bare (6:7). The revellers themselve 
will be in the first contingent marchin 
across the desert into captivity. As w 
know it, the oblivion of the “ten los 
tribes of Israel” will begin. 

Amos makes known the oath God ha 
taken. Since there is no greater, h 
swears by himself that he will let th 
city be surrounded (6:8). Columbiz 
in bedraggled evening gown, is makin 
her last appearance! We can let ou 
recollections go back just a year or tw 
and read the next few verses (6:9-13 
with mental pictures of rescue squad 
at work in the rubble of Europea 
cities. 

There were 10 men in a house. Al 
but one was killed. He was only pinne 
under the wreckage. His uncle came 
since there was neither father no 
brother left. 

The uncle had intended to perforn 
the last rites. He will ask, “Is ther 
anyone with you?” The victim answer: 


““No one.” Then the uncle says, “Hush. 


He is afraid God may hear and, know 
ing that someone yet lives, further ven 
his wrath upon the survivor. 

Anyhow, God will come like a 
earthquake and the great house the 
imagination built will tumble in ruin) 
Even the little house will be cracke 
into fragments (6:11). 


By THE CHEMISTRY of immorality, th 
leaders of Israel have turned the bale 
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of justice into poison. Where there 
should have been sweet fruits of good- 
ness only worm-eaten twigs exist 
(6:12). 

People cannot, as we say, “get away 
with it forever.’ You cannot run 
horses up crags. You cannot drive oxen 
and plow the ocean. Neither can sense- 
less leaders direct a nation into real se- 
curity. Israel’s leaders are living in 
fantasia, imagining they have power 
they do not have because of their per- 
sonal worth which does not exist (6:13). 

The nation will be smitten and its 
leaders will be lost. Affliction is the 
last word about such an Israel (6:11). 


From Samaria in 750 B. c. may we 
take you to Singapore in 1942? 

Throughout recent years I have 
thought repeatedly about the new light 
shed on the Old Testament by this great 
experience of war. Again and again I 
have said, “Now I understand.” Whole- 
sale slaughter, deportations, slave la- 
bor, refugees, concentration camps, 
sieges, hunger, starvation, freezing, 
nakedness, mingled fear, hope, despair, 
courage, victory, defeat. For me the 
whole book lives as it never did before. 

One could illustrate many a page of 
the Old Testament by cutting pictures 
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from the various issues of Life, 1940- 
1945. 

' So, imagine the coarse robes of Amos 
becoming the uniform of an American 
radio reporter. Change the scene from 
Samaria to Singapore. Then, read about 
it in a book which has 25 chapters in- 
stead of 10 and has not been canonized, 
namely, Suez to Singapore, by Cecil 
Brown. 

I happened to be reading that book 
last summer just when I was studying 
this chapter of Amos. It is not easy to 
recover from the shocking sense of ex- 
traordinary coincidence. I am pre- 
vented from calling Cecil Brown the 
Amos of Singapore only because it 
might seem sacrilegious. 

Twenty-seven hundred years after 
Amos lived, Brown quotes several res- 
idents of Singapore. One is an official 
of the city, speaking just one day be- 
fore the beginning of its fall. “I can as- 
sure you that no Jap will set foot on 
this island,” he said. 

Another is a lady who lived through 
the siege of Singapore: “It was just 
parties, bridge and dancing to the very 
last . . . the deadly inertia . . . they 
simply refused to believe that war 
would come to Singapore.” 


If you want to be despondent, look within you. If you want to be 
baffled, look around you. But if you want to be brave and calm, lift 
up your eyes to the living Christ and remember the living Lord at 


your side. 


—F. T. SALTER 


“You hear it said the Church should ‘play up’ to Labor. Baloney. 
The Church belongs to all groups. Labor ought to wise up and get 
back into the Church. . .. Labor in the corner saloon, at the race 
tracks, gambling, spending money recklessly just isn’t convincing. 


Reminds one of Capi 


.’—Rev. W. Hamitton AvLENBACH, Rector, 


Christ Church and St. Michael’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“March 12, 1947 
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THE WOMAN AT THE DOOR was a bit 
older than I had expected, but pretty 
and bright-eyed. 

“Come in,” I invited. 
Malone, aren’t you?” 

“Thank you.” Her smiling good man- 
ners covered a visible timidity. 

“Won't you sit down? My husband 
telephoned that he will be a few min- 
utes late.” She opened her coat. 

“Mrs. Flanigan tells me her Jamie 
thinks so much of Pastor Lathrop—and 
you, too.” She had the slightly em- 
barrassed look of the Roman Catholic 
who meets few pastors’ wives. 

“We like Jamie, too. He and Mark 
are very good friends.” 

“He’s a fine boy. He’s the age of my 
Mary.” 

“Oh, you are Mary Malone’s mother? 
I’ve heard the boys speak of her.” 

“She’s a good girl, if I do say it. But 
it’s about Kathleen I have come—not 
that she’s not a good girl too. It’s just 
that she’s more the strong-minded type. 
Her parents can’t teach her because she 
thinks she knows everything that’s good 
for her.” Talking of her children she 
took on new assurance. 


“You are Mrs. 


“IT SEEMS FUNNY for a Catholic to be 
hunting for a Protestant minister to 
marry her daughter, now doesn’t it? 
But this girl of mine is bound to marry 
a non-Catholic boy, whether or no.” 

“Marriages of that kind do make 
trouble—for the families, even if the 
young folks themselves get along all 
right,” I agreed. 

“Yes,” she sighed, “seems as if there’s 
enough trouble without fussing over 
religion. But you can’t tell them any- 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


A Welcome Opportunity 


thing. The priest won’t marry them 
unless the boy comes to instruction— 
and then only in the chapel, not the 
church. And this boy says ‘no,’ he is 
what he is, and we can take him or 
leave him, he’s not changing.” 
“What church does he belong to?” 
“My goodness, I don’t know. I never 
thought to ask him. I don’t know much 
about the Protestant religions—though 
I have heard a lot of the different 
names.—Well, anyhow, they were so 
disgusted they wanted to go right off to 
city hall and just get married there. | 
But I said if the priest wouldn’t marry | 
them, perhaps I could find a Protestant © 
minister who would do it.” | 
“Wouldn’t the boy’s pastor be the © 
natural person to turn to?” é 
“He hasn’t been to church for a long | 
time, and besides, his minister is bitter i 
against Catholics, he says. So I was | 


Flanigan when she suggested that I 
come to Pastor eae: She says he’s > 
not bitter that way.” 1: 
“Of course, he’s not bitter. Catholics 
and Lutherans worship God differently, 
but we believe in the same God—we> 
say so every time we say the Apostles’ 
Creed. Why should we be bitter?” 


“Wy, INDEED?” The flash of interest 
I had caught at mention of the creed | : 
was quickly screened. I could almost) i 
see her remembering not to discuss the 
doctrines of the Church with a “her- 
etic.” She hurried to bring the priest’s 
viewpoint into the conversation. “Father 


the marriage at all, when the boy won't! q 
take instruction, but my Kathleen is) 
The Lutheran 


that headstrong she’s bound to marry 
the boy, even if it has to be by a Jew 
down at city hall. That happened to 
the son of one of my friends. Do you 
know, they went to be married by a 
justice of the peace—and he was a 
Jew!” She seemed sure that even a 
Protestant would realize that disgrace. 

Before I could think of a way to let 
her know that while I did not approve 
of civil marriages, I felt no antagonism 
toward Jews, Jerry arrived. I gladly 
left him to his decisions. 


Upstairs I SETTLED DOWN to preparing 
my topic for the Missionary Society. 
_ Nevertheless, my attention kept wan- 
dering back to the conversation in the 
living room. When the front door 
closed, I was pleased to hear Jerry 
' coming to seek me. 

“Well, what did you tell her?” 

‘T’m going to marry them, of course.” 

“Of course? What about this busi- 
ness of sanctioning mixed marriages? 
Don’t you feel a bit of a fraud, getting 
your young folks to read that social 
missions pamphlet that gives all the 
facts and figures about the dangers that 
lurk in mixed marriages, then turning 
around and performing one for a cou- 
ple you don’t even know?” 

“Wouldn’t it be a nice world if we 
could always be perfectly consistent? 
I don’t feel a fraud, because I’ve never 
taught that there are no exceptions to 
even the best rules.” 

“You mean, you can be against 
mixed marriages in principle and for 
them in practice?” 

Jerry looked into space, murmuring. 


“«“Tn my youth,” said his father, 
“T took to the law 
And argued each case with my wife. 
The wonderful strength that it gave 
to my jaw, 
Has lasted the rest of my life.”’” 
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“All right, Father William,” I laughed, 
‘Tl stop quibbling. What did you tell 
her?” 

“T want the young folks to come to 
see me to make their own arrangements 
—very often these ‘headstrong’ young- 
sters are just fighting against too much 
parental supervision. It will also give 
me a chance to talk with them about 
religion as part of a happy marriage. 
I'll try—without preaching too much— 
to urge them to talk about religion and 
find the common factors in their be- 
liefs. Then I’ll have them come with 
their parents to be married at our 
altar.” 


“HAVING SAID THEIR vows here,” I 
chimed in, “they will feel at home 
should they ever decide to attend our 
service together. When they look for a 
Sunday school for their children, this 
will seem the natural place. Result: 
one happy Lutheran family?” 

“I wish it were as smooth sailing as 
that! When you’re working with peo- 
ple, particularly adults, you aren’t deal- 
ing with a mathematical formula.” 

“In other words, you do your best 
and leave the rest to the Lord?” 

“An orthodox Lutheran viewpoint! 
But there’s one thing I’m pretty sure 
about: While sympathy and under- 
standing may not always attract, rigid- 
ity and condemnation are almost cer- 
tain to repell. After all, our object is 
to draw people into the Church, not 
punish them because they don’t want to 
follow what we consider the best rules 
for happiness. A marriage like this of- 
fers a certain evangelical opportunity.” 

“It’s still pretty risky, seems to me.” 

“Of course, it is. But the church just 
may be able to add stability. I think 
I'd be making a big mistake to ape 
the rigidity of Rome and leave these 
young folks completely out in the cold.” 
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Personal Preblem Clinic 


Unlearning and learning 


Our little girl, nearly six, was left with- 
out parents at the age of three. We adopted 
her. She was accustomed to hearing all 
kinds of language. She still picks up swear 
words, and she keeps up her old bad hab- 
its though she knows we don’t like them. 
Some of the neighbors don’t want their 
children to play with her because of her 
bad influence. She is unusually bright, 
but she makes little progress in learning 
better ways, although we try to set a good 
example. 

Will she drop these bad habits as she 
grows older? 


The little girl has done nothing un- 
usual, It is natural for children to pick 
words and ways which are used around 
them, whether in the home or on the 
outside. But natural tendencies can’t 
always have their course. Human be- 
ings have to learn the proprieties, or 
they won’t be accepted into the society 
of others. And it’s best that the process 
begin early. 

Have you talked to the girl calmly 
and kindly and explained that certain 
words and acts aren’t “nice,” that well- 
mannered people don’t use them, that 
such words and behavior are not used 
in your home? Can’t you help her to 
see that the better her manners and 
speech the better others will like her, 
and the better time she’ll have? 

Punishment by denial of certain priv- 
ileges which she likes, along with ex- 
planation, will probably help. But 
praise for better speech and action—for 
all progress—will likely do more good. 

As the whole business of learning to 
live with others goes on, the girl’s lan- 
guage and ways will almost certainly 
improve. But it’s better not to take too 
much for granted. Strict discipline of 
children in the early years is impor- 
tant. It reduces the gravity of many 
later problems. And it prepares the 
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ground for effective use of parental in- 
fluence and cultivation of wholesome 
independence. 

Religious education in home and 
church school will provide strong mo- 
tivation—desire to do the best. And 
motivation is a big part of this problem. 


Formalism 


Today we have terrible crime, delin- 
quency, and divorce rates. We are also in 
the midst of a wave of formalism in wor- 
ship and church life. Do the two go hand- 
in-hand? Does one cause the other? 
Which way does it work? Or does some- 
thing in the background cause both? 


At a number of points in religious 
history formalism has preceded or ac- 
companied a decline in spirituality and 
morality. Israelite history and the pre- 
Reformation period in Europe are cases 
in point. Luther wrote: “At Wittenberg 
aman was considered quite a saint who 
could say he had not broken the first 
commandment, only the other nine.” 

Today there is a greatly increased 
tendency to the use of elaborate forms, 
especially in the East. This is true in| 
many denominations, At the same time i 
there is a general complaint that many _ 
church members are: unwilling to do- 
church work, such as teaching, serving | 
as heads of auxiliaries, acting as coun- 
cilmen, visiting, and giving time to other 
forms of service. It is asserted that 
many ‘are willing to pay but not to do; 
money seems to take the place of de- 
voted effort. Each of recent years has” 
shown an increase of crime, delin- 
quency, and broken homes. How much 
connection there is between formalis 
in the church and broken marriages, 
moral lapses it is hard to say. 

Whatever the answer to this question,.) 
the emphasis ought always be on the) 
primary thing—pure religion. i 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


The Luthera 
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Plain Talk to Pastors 


Set Apart for the Gospel (Second Series 


of Lectures, The Knubel-Miller Foundation). By 


Clarence C. Stoughton. United Lutheran Publication House. 89 pages. 


This reviewer was not able to be present to hear Dr. Stoughton lecture, but heard 
about the lectures, and, after reading the book, understands why one man reacted with: 
“They seemed a bit severe,” and still another with: “They were plain and to the point.” 
Evidently Dr. Stoughton had disturbed his audiences. 

You find from reading the book that he did exactly that. He never lets you forget 


that a pastor is an ambassador of Heaven, 

sent to speak the mind of God, that the 

ministry is a full-time task as Seelsorger 

(shepherd of souls), counselor. He lays 
upon the hearts of pastors such matters 

as secret societies, the matter of participa- 

tion in community affairs (service clubs, 
federation of churches, etc.). He mentions 

a world concern, but cautions and reminds 
that “one by one,” as individuals, men are 
regenerated. Sin is a sickness which needs 
the cure of Calvary. 

He stresses that the pastor’s field is “that 
of spiritual conflicts, problems, and needs,” 
and rightly reminds that such a task will 
keep any man busy 24 hours each day. 

If I were asked to give a Scriptural sum- 
mation of the book, I should say that Luke 
1:76-79, which I have termed “the first 
ordination sermon in the New Testament,” 
‘covers the points well. I would add the 
advice of Paul to Timothy also, because, 
as you read Dr. Stoughton’s book, you 
have a feeling that he is pointing a finger 
directly at you and saying: “Study to show 
‘thyself approved of God, a workman that 

eedeth not be ashamed.” The book makes 

ou think. It urges an inventory. We hope 
4 we have many more like it. 


R. R. BELTER 


Lenten Sermons 


Beneath the Cross of Jesus. By George F. 
all. Augustana Book Concern. 164 pages. 
mt .75. 

_ The title of this volume indicates its con- 
vents. Dr. Hall has used a well-known 
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hymn, “Beneath the Cross of Jesus,” as a 
basis for his Lenten and Holy Week med- 
itations. 

Originally these meditations were used at 
college and noon-day services in the West 
and Northwest. They are attractive, stim- 
ulating, and suggestive. Pastors and lay- 
folk will benefit by reading them. Those 
who heard them and were inspired by 
them will be doubly grateful that they are 
given to a larger congregation in a per- 
manent and durable form. 

Bensamin Lotz 


Has the Church any Allies? 


The Church and Organized Movements. Ran- 
dolph Crump Miller, Editor. Volume Two in 
The Interseminary Series. Harper. 252 pages. 
$1.50. 

In a chapter titled “A New Comparative 
Religion,” a brilliant and thoughtful chap- 
ter, Elton Trueblood, has caught the es- 
sence of this book of many excellencies. 

“The sense of commitment is the dif- 
ferentiating mark of true religion,” he 
writes, “and many of the genuinely re- 
ligious alternatives of Western cultures, 
therefore, lie wholly outside Christianity 
or at least outside the church. Though very 
few of us are tempted to join the historic 
religions of the East, millions may be 
tempted to join an atheistic idealism, like 
that of Marxism or even the incipient 
paganism of a naturalized fascism. On less 
ambitious levels the real faith of men and 
women may become centered in the par- 
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ent-teacher association, the labor move- 
ment or a study circle.” 

Then follows his provocative essay on 
these religious alternatives or “rivals of 
Christianity”—the faith of labor, Marxism, 
scientism, anthropocentric humanism (“the 
contention that the good life is possible 
without reference to the existence or non- 
existence of God”), and national mysti- 
cism. This essay alone would make the 
publishing of this book worth while. 

Other chapters are similarly stimulating. 
“The Church and Organized Fraternalism,” 
by Dwight C. Smith, with an abundant 
supply of hard facts, soberly analyzed, is 
good medicine for any of us who let our 
blood pressure rise about lodges and se- 
cret societies. Carefully it lists the ele- 
ments of resistance; just as carefully it 
outlines the elements of resource in fra- 
ternalism. It is good reading, and certainly 
should provide excellent material for the 
kind of discussions contemplated in the 
publishing of this interseminary series. 

Buell Gallagher’s article on “Welfare 
Work: Ally or Alternative” answers the 
question by rejecting both possibilities. 
“The real question is whether these agen- 
cies or the church, separately or together, 
are serving the purposes of religion in con- 
temporary life.” Then he writes this sharp- 
toothed sentence: “If the Church had been 


doing a satisfactory job in binding up the 


wounds and setting the captives free, men 
would not have looked for another physi- 
cian or welcomed another liberator.” So! 
A little bit sure about how the human race 
might have acted, but enough bite here to 
make us wake up with a start. 

Here, then, is a first-rate book. Much of 
it is new material, much of it stated with 
new conciseness. And it deals with prob- 
lems that face every pastor and every de- 
voted churchman day after day. It is rec- 
ommended heartily. 

CiarRENCcE C. StouGcHTON 


Prayers for Other People 


Comfort Ye My People. By Russell Dicks. 


Macmillan. 136 pages. $1.50. 
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Fitting companion to any pastor’s “Oc- 
casional Service Book,” this should also 
find a place in the church councilman’s 
library beside The Deacon and Worship, 
Handbook for Congregation Officers, and 
Forty Thousand Strong. It is a small book 
of prayers and scriptural passages de- 
signed to aid the minister in his pastoral 
ministry, but equally valuable for the lay- 
man who has promised “To assist the pas- 
tor in the care of the sick and needy .. .” 

Most of the prayers are written by the 
author. The others are gleaned from the 
past and present. All are simple in form 
yet profoundly reverent in diction, ad- 
mirably suited to oral use with the sick, 
the dying, the bereaved and the aged. 

The author demonstrates a keen insight 
into the deep spiritual needs of men who 
are “passing through the valley.” His min- 
istry as chaplain of the Massachusetts Gen- — 
eral Hospital, Boston; the Presbyterian — 
Hospital, Chicago; and the Wesley Memo- — 
rial Hospital, Chicago—his present posi-— 
tion—has undoubtedly contributed to the — 
warmth, vitality, and usefulness of this 
manual. Paut HAMSHER | 


Defender of the Faith 


Broadly Speaking. By Andreas Bard. Lu-— 
theran Literary Board. 72 pages. $1. 

This little book of 72 pages, by Dr. | 
Andreas Bard, is packed full of good 
things. It is stimulating and informative. 
There are four full-length sermons andi} 
five briefer discourses. The first three ser-. 
mons are/based upon the three parts of the 
Apostles’ Creed. 


saints and sages of all the ages te 
strengthen his argument for positive faith) 
in Christ. He very effectively defends the 


unbeliever. 

Broadly Speaking will furnish the 
ister with a storehouse of argument, ill 
tration, and quotation. G. E. McCar 


The Lutheran 


Acrosds the Desk 


One weakness of trusting important 
news to print instead of visibly talking 
it is the uncertainty of a reader’s re- 
ception thereof. For example, we re- 
cently read the announcement that a 
congregation had sold their parsonage 
and bought more ground for its ceme- 
tery. On the basis of general and de- 
tached principles, one might with logic 
conclude that the parson had been laid 
to rest and the mansion in which he 
resided was thereby emptied and made 
an item of marketable real estate. 

Second, or at least third thought, 
_ would write denial to such a conclusion, 
Better use of one’s reasoning faculties 
brings to one’s visioning the country 
and, to an ever lessening extent, the 
city “church yard” where one gen- 
eration after another of the member- 
ship of congregations are buried, “to 
await the summons” from God’s trum- 
peter and to awake when our Lord 
comes in glory, having destroyed His 
and our last enemy, which is death. A 
revealing name for such a_ hallowed 
area is God’s acre. While the condi- 
tion into which some church yards are 
) permitted to lapse might make one 

question heaven’s willingness to accept 
}) their sponsorship, we do not as Chris- 
tians yield to secularism. The last rest- 
‘ing place of our beloved dead who “die 
in the Lord” has the quality of semi- 
‘sacredness, 


Graveyard memberships 
Maybe the consuming torch of time 


ames of such as have moved into par- 
hes other than those of youth without 
ransferring their membership. It is said 
that there are literally tens of thou- 
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as erased from our church rolls the , 


sands of Lutherans whom one can meet 
in America’s Pacific area who tell an 
inquirer, “Oh, yes, we belong to St. — 
Church in some eastern town, but we 
have never connected with a congre- 
gation in the area in which we now 
live.” 

And eastern pastors encounter a sim- 
ilar alibi when rural residents become 
urbanites. In days gone by there was 
a peculiar perversion of an external 
of the contract secularly titled confir- 
mation, by which a minimum sum of 
$1 given annually carried with its 
payment the right to be buried in the 
church cemetery. (Sometimes the sum 
specified was $3 annually.) The obliga- 
tions to an all-knowing God and the 
claims of a Saviour’s love would seem 
to call for more than $3 a year, but be- 
lieve it or not, a “graveyard” member- 
ship often served as the only collectible 
claim on a pastor’s and a congregation’s 
time and property. We are writing po- 
litely, but we hope effectively, in sup- 
port of one of the ULCA’s 1947 ob- 
jectives, winning lapsed members back 
to church activity. We hereby and 
herewith declare that effective disciple- 
ship begins with parish work. 


"Churchmen" in conference 

We noted with approval the favorable 
attention given by the secular press to 
a meeting of prominent church leaders 
in Pittsburgh during the week of Feb. 
16. There was an attendance of some 
350 who in three subdivisions consid- 
ered phases of economic influence 
which the settlement of social problems 
requires from the tenets of the Chris- 
tian religion, if the future is to have the 
highest form of idealism in its economic 
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program. The Philadelphia journals to 
which we have access gave more space 
and more cordial welcome than usual 
to the conclusions reached and to the 
worth-whileness of the agreements pub- 
lished as convictions of “churchmen.” 

One among several resolutions given 
approval by the Conference has an im- 
plication which can be the same crit- 
icism that has had currency in church 
circles for several decades. It is the 
declaration that the church as such 
must assume a more positive attitude 
toward the social and economic ills of 
our day than has been its custom in the 
past. Protestantism in particular has 
been the target of indictment. One is 
expected to feel that the Protestant 
churches, like the Levites and Pharisees 
referred to in Jesus’ oft-cited parable, 
“oyassed by on the other side.” 

Lutheran assemblies in particular 
have been criticized for the lack of 
recommendations and _ exhortations 
bearing on social problems and duties. 
Our absence from full membership in 
the Federal Council of Churches and 
the principle which we have freely em- 
phasized, that the church’s only obliga- 
tion is to preach the Gospel, is an ex- 
cuse that has enabled clergymen espe- 
cially to sidestep the calls from the peo- 
ple that we live our religion. 

Some weight must be given these 
criticisms of our past policies. How else 
shall we account for the correction 
made in the past two decades, during 
which we have enlarged the number of 
departments of the Federal Council that 
are bringing our influence to bear upon 
social and economic ills? If we are pur- 
suing the right way now, we must have 
been either standing still. or on the 
wrong road in the past. 

What continues to irk this writer as 
an individual is the continuous clamor 
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that there must be organic union among 
the Protestant denominations if we are 
to be effective in our efforts to help 
achieve reforms. We claim that over- 
emphasis has been placed on this idea 
of union and that there is too little ap- 
preciation of the freedom we have in- 
sisted upon as a basic right, and that 
insufficient fear is felt of the possibilities 
of domination by an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization such as would be in opera- 
tion among us if and as soon as we be- 
came “one church.” 

After all, America has not done so 
badly in its performance of social and 
economic duties during the past 160 
years of its recognition of the national 
Constitution and Amendment No. 1. 
Perhaps the response to the appeals of 
weaknesses and to the demands for cor-— 
rection of injustices has at times been — 
slow. Yet given time for the people “to 
think it over,” and to authorize reforms, | 
America can point with pride to its” 
continuous progress in idealism. 

Anyone who sits in judgment on our. 
progress must agree that in the great: 
moral, economic and industrial issues 
that have demanded settlement, there) 
has been as much practical agreemen 
among Protestants as was possible un= 
der what our political leaders of thejj 
last two decades have been in the habiti]j 
of describing as a “free economy.” 

Even the Lutherans—jealous as they}. 
are of their definition of ecclesiastica } 
obligations—are happy to make thet 
contribution to a beloved country, giv’ 
generously to their erring brethrey 
across the seas, and pay with no mor) 
than a reasonable amount of grumbliny 
their income taxes. We believe ou 
brethren in other households of th 
faith will behave similarly; that is, w: 
together under their own confessions) 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN: 


The Luthers 


Reviews and Ratings of Current Films 


Prepared by the Protestant Motion Picture Council in 


co-operation with the Protestant Film Commission, Inc. 


Ir’s a WonvDERFUL Lire (RKO-Liberty) 
is a drama of life as it is lived by “just 
folks.” Unadorned by any of the fancy 
wrappings of glamorized drawing-room 
sets, this is America pure and simple. 

The story is that of a small-town young 
man (James Stewart) who yearns to es- 
cape to wider fields and more romantic 
places. But every time he makes a step 
toward them, he is shoved farther and 
farther back into the pattern of “Bedford 
Falls” ways and concerns. But he goes on 
being a helpful and wholesome citizen. 

The years pass, with Stewart marrying 
his childhood sweetheart (Donna Reed) 
and acquiring among other things, four 
children and the burden of running a 
building-and-loan business which is in a 
‘chronic state of incipient collapse. The 
‘concern’s failure is aided and abetted by 
‘a Scrooge-like old character (Lionel 
Barrymore) who has designs on every- 
‘thing in town. A turn of ill fortune for 
‘Stewart gives Barrymore his chance, and 
‘the little firm and all its investors face 
)jisaster. In a fit of accumulated despond- 
Hency, Stewart decides the world, his fam- 
y and his town would be better off with- 
out him, and heads for a hopping-off posi- 
ion on a bridge. 

Here Director-Producer Frank Capra 
»rings in a whimsical device in the person 


ong enough to reveal to the disheartened 
‘tewart what his family, its town and its 
eople would be like had he never been 
‘orn. The sight sends Stewart back to his 
lace and duties with a revised apprecia- 
on for his chance to live richly. 

This device is effective and done in good 
ste. By comparing “what might have 
en” to the actual achievements of the 
od stewardship of life as it had been 
ved by “George,” the angel “Clarence” 
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puts across lessons we all can learn: the 
interdependence of people and their re- 
sponsibilities to each other, the great circle 
of influence each person has for good or 
evil, the wholesomeness of good family life. 

Tue Best Years oF Our Lives (Gold- 
wyn; RKO) is a timely and absorbing 
postwar drama. It is one of the film in- 
dustry’s finest achievements, packed 
tightly with social significance. Unfor- 
tunately it has excessive drinking scenes. 

Frederic March, playing the elder of 
three veterans attempting to adjust to 
peacetime ways, is the father of a fine 
family, a citizen of parts, a man of ideals 
and principles. For a man of his back- 
ground, the necessity of boosting his sense 
of security by continual drinking is re- 
grettable, and suggests a false note in 
character depiction. Otherwise the picture 
faces social problems honestly and with 
striking realism, 

With most of its main characters finding 
fulfillment in love and mutual confidence, 
plus a buoyant faith in the future, the pic- 
ture’s climax is satisfying to a degree sel- 
dom reached in the modern motion Eihae 
(adult, young people). 

Tr. THE CLoups Rott By (MGM). Done 
with lavish taste and in glowing tech- 
nicolor, this started out as the biography 
of Jerome Kern but turned into a spec- 
tacular rendition of his songs by a large 
group of cine-artists (family). 

THe Return or Monte Cristo (Colum- 
bia). Suspense and intrigue, in a lively 
and diverting story of a character who has 
traveled a long way from Dumas, but still 
wears well (family). 

Swett Guy (Universal). Sonny Tufts 
as an exhibitionist who must be the life 
of every party, with devastating effects 
on the lives of others. At the end he makes 
“the supreme sacrifice,’ but in the main 
he is uniformly despicable (adult). 
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Social Mission Work Scheduled 
Fer Reorganization in Illinois 
By Csasuss Lestrs VENABLE 


Careaco—Coincidence of three events has 
prempted reorgenization of social mission 
work here. This has been 
ILLINOIS leg under consideration, 
but now becomes urgent as 

a result of these events: 

1. The call of the Rev. George E. 
Cressman, superintendent of the Social 
Mission Society of Illinois Synod, to the 
pastorate of People’s Church, Chicago. 

2. The relocation of Sister Geraldine 
Lewis with the Danish Lutheran Chil- 
dren’s Home and the Lutheran Home Find- 
ing Society, where she will have larger op- 
portunity for training and university study 
in social service. 

3. The resignation of Mrs. Katherine 
Wolf, office secretary, because of health 
and home responsibilities. 

The social mission society suggest 
the face of these events, that the society 
be brought under synodical control and 
that all social, welfare, and evangelistic 
work engaged in by the synod be co-or- 
dinated through the society as the agency 
of the synod. At Pastor Cressman'’s sug- 
gestion, the executive committee of synod 
appointed a committee to study the plan. 
Adoption of the commitiee’s report ap- 
proving the mission society’s plan was 
voted at the executive committee meeting 
Feb. 10-11. 

The new structure will follow the or- 
ganization of the ULC Board of Social 
Missions and will operate for the synod in 
the three departments of social action, 
welfare, and evangelism. 

Occupation has now been completed of 
the new Memorial Hall, dormitory for 
men, at Carthage College. This is the first 
permanent new building made available 
by any midwest college for returning GIs 
and the swollen college enroliments which 
have been epidemic this year. It was an- 
nounced, in connection with the midwinter 
3% 


meeting of the college board of directors, 
Feb. 6-7, that $139,000 spent on the build- 
ing had been received from the churches 
and from individuals on the territory of 
the college. The unpaid balance is to be 
amortized over a 10-year period from the 
rental of rooms in the dormitory. An- 
nouncement was also made that the col- 
lege will receive a student union building 
which will include a cafeteria from a 
near-by army camp. The college has pro- 
vided funds for facing the building with 
brick to make it conform with other 
buildings on the campus and to give it a 
more permanent character. Action was 
taken by the board to limit enrollment to 
800, or about the present level, for next 
year. The new dormitory—a memorial to 
men from the college and from churches 
on the college territory killed in World 
War Iwill be dedicated June 9, by Dr. . 
Franklin Clark Fry, in connection with 
the college’s commencement exercises. 
Your LEADERS have been active on the- 
Chicago territory and throughout the} 
synod. The Lutheran Student Foundation 
at the University of Illinois has announced 
the purchase of an 18-room house at 
S. Wright Street, Urbana. This will serve 
as headquarters for Lutheran studenti 
activities and for student housing in con= 
nection with work among 1,200 Lutherans| 
on the campus. b 
The Chicago Lutheran Student Founda=§ 
tion banqueted Feb. 28, at Grace Chw a 
with Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president : 


(ELC) Church, Evanston, as toa aster 
Luther Leaguers and the Lutheran Stuy 
dent Association of Chicago sponsored | 
pre-Lenten retreat at Rockefeller Chapelj 
University of Chicago, for all Lutheran 
of the city Feb. 16. Speaker was Dr. Camj 
Umhau Wolf, professor at Chicago Semi 
nary. ; 
The Luther League of Chicago aceon 
modated 280—by sheer slight of hand & 
the part of the hosts, St. Luke’s Chur@ 
of Park Ridge—at the annual banquet Jat 
19. Attendance was to have been limi 
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to 200. Dr. Ruth Wick of the Student 
Service-Commission of the National Lu- 
theran Council was the speaker. 

The district has planned Lenten retreats 
for leaguers at 4 P. M. on March 16 in four 
areas of the city. The executive commit- 
tee of the state league is making plans for 
the state convention, Aug. 1-3, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Dixon. 

HERE AND THERE: Ernest E. Habig, pastor 
of Good Shepherd Church, Oak Park, re- 
signed Feb. 15, to become pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Akron, Ohio. . . . Brookfield 
Lutheran Church changed its name to 
Faith Lutheran Church at the annual con- 
gregational meeting, Jan. 26... . Redeemer 
Church announced its debt has been re- 
duced from $21,000 to $2,400 in two and a 
half years with the end of indebtedness 
in sight this year. .. . The Rev. Herbert C. 
Peterson, member of the Illinois Synod and 
assistant to the Rev. O. V. Anderson, pastor 
of Grace (Augustana) Church, La Grange, 
Was united in marriage to Orelda Merkle, 
Dec. 26. . . Miss Norma Bloomquisi, 
Wheaton, school administrator and mis- 
sionary to Africa, is teaching at Wheaton 
College and taking graduate work at Na- 


KEEP IT 


FOOD 
Spam, Crisco, Cocoa, Bouillon Cubes, 
Canned Milk and Vegetables 


SHOES 
All Sizes, Rubbers, Boots, 
Galoshes, Slippers 


CLOTHES 
Coats, Underwear, Socks, Stockings, 
Bathrobes, Suits, Dresses 


BEDCLOTHES 


SEND NOW, to Fight Winter’s Cold... 


tional College of Education, Evanston, dur- 
ing her furlough year. . . - Miss Edith 
Eykamp, on furlough from India at her 
home, Polo, Ill., spoke at a missionary fel- 
lowship service at North Austin Church, 
March 9... . The Rev. O. Garfield Beck- 
strand, Jr. assistant pastor of Trinity 
Church, Fort Wayne, has accepted a call 
as assistant pastor of Trinity Church, 
Rockford, where his father is pastor... . 
Pastors of Chicago Conference, joined by 
about an equal number of pastors from 
National Lutheran Council churches of the 
city, held a pre-Lenten retreat at Chicago 
Seminary, Feb. 17. They were led in ser- 
mon, communion, Bible study and mediia- 
tion by Profs. Charles W. Kegley, Charles 
B. Foelsch, and Joseph Sitiler, Jr. 

TASKS AND TECHNIQUES in social welfare 
got a thorough restudy at the half-day 
conference of Lutheran Charities of Chi- 
cago of which the Rev. Edgar F. Witie is 
executive direetor. Dr. Clarence Krumb- 
holz, executive secretary of the Welfare 
Division of the National Lutheran Council, 
was the luncheon speaker. The relation- 
ship of Lutheran welfare to the community 
and other agencies in the community was 


GOING! 


- To Warm the Freezing 


“The numb cold in Europe this winter is in 
danger of chilling man's very soul in misery 
and despair. 
our Christian love and our clothing.” 


. . . Franklin Clark Fry, 
President, Lutheran World Relie?, Inc. 


Let us warm the freezing with 


MAKE YOUR CHURCH A DEPOT 


utheran World Relief, Ine., 
SHIP TO ¢<N. 13th St. & Bushkill Drive, 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


KEEP IT GOING thru LUTHERAN WORLD RELIEF 


presented by Wilfred S. Reynolds, execu- 
tive director of the Council of Social 
Agencies, and Mrs. Linn Brandenburg, 
associate director of the community fund. 

St. AnpREw’s CuHurcH, Chicago, suffered 
considerable damage when a fire of unde- 
termined origin broke out in the basement 
Jan. 30 about 11.30 a. m. The fire went 
through the floor and walls and was at 


work on the choir loft in the church au- 
ditorium when firemen brought it under 
control. Most of the windows of the one- 
story church were destroyed. The congre- 
gation held services in Chopin Park field 
house while repairs were being made to 
the church building. The entire cost of 
repairs and replacements was covered by 
insurance. 


New Jersey Lutherans Purchase Home for Aged 


LuTHeraAns of New Jersey have. pur- 
chased the il-acre Johnson estate at 
Moorestown and are converting it into a 
home for the aged. It is expected about 
20 persons will occupy the home when it 
is opened early in May. 

To be known as the Lutheran Home of 
New Jersey, the estate was purchased last 
month at a cost of $30,000. Announcement 
of the sale of bonds to cover the purchase 
price was to have been made in churches 


of southern New Jersey in January, but 
so enthusiastic was the response prior to 
that time that the bond issue was over- 
subscribed before the announcement. 

. Sponsoring bodies of the home are the 
New Jersey Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, and the New Jersey Dis- 
trict of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
A move to have a home for the aged in 
this area was started about 10 years ago 
by the Brotherhood of South Jersey. Later 
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The Luthee ly 


the Women’s Missionary Societies became 
interested. 

A board of directors, made up of rep- 
resentatives from both sponsoring groups, 
was incorporated two years ago at which 
time a 77-acre tract was purchased for 
$6,000 at Riverside. Development of this 
property was not possible at the time. 
When the Johnson estate was placed on 
the market in December, its purchase was 
voted by the board. 

The Moorestown property includes a 
main building of 26 rooms with seven 
baths, a large garage with apartment over 
it, a two-story tenant house, a five-car 
garage and workshop, and a large building 
formerly used as a stable. Value of the 
property has been estimated at $225,000. 

Mr. Harvey Ulrich served as chairman 
of the bond committee. The Rev. Christian 
Hansen is chairman of the admissions com- 
mittee. Other committee chairmen include 
Dr. Stewart Rudisill, property; Mrs. Robert 
Baird, auxiliary; Mr. Harry N. Collins, 
publicity. The officers include the Rev. 
Harold Muffley, president; the -Rev.: Harry 
S. Bowman, vice president; Mr. Gilbert 
Hovey, secretary; Mrs. Caroline Zipf, treas- 
urer. Additional board members are the 
Rev. Floyd P. Milleman, president of the 
New Jersey Conference of the Minister- 
ium; the Rev. Stover Crouthamel and Mrs. 
Caroline Bertolet. 

—RALPH |. SHOCKEY 


-Confirmands’ Rally to be Held 


In Louisville; Chorus to Sing 
j By Rocer G. IMHOFF 


» LENTEN: PROGRAMS are the centers. of in- 
terest of Kentucky-Tennessee Lutherans 
at present. The annual 


-KENTUCKY- Passion .-Sunday con- 
TENNESSEE firmands’ rally will be 


held in Fenner Memo- 
tial. ‘Church, Louisville, March 23, with 
Chaplain F, O. Taafel of Nichols Veterans 
Hospital as speaker. The Lutheran Choral 
‘Society of northern Kentucky will sing 
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DuBois’ “The Seven Last Words of Christ” 
just before Easter. 

Louisville pastors and wives held a pre- 
Lenten retreat in Grace Church, the Rev. 
G. D. Busch pastor, Feb. 17. Laymen of 
the area conducted a retreat in First 
Church, the Rev. Arthur Huffman pastor, 
Feb. 25. Dr. J. E. Stomberger, Jefferson- 
town, was speaker. 

THE Rev. Roy B. Setzer is new pastor 
of Memorial Church, Louisville. Formerly 
at Anderson, Ind., he succeeds the Rev. 
Edward Hummon.... Dr. J. Earl Spaid, 
pastor at Third Church, Louisville, for 
nearly 20 years, resigned recently to take 
up mission work in the Michigan Synod. 

Trinity CuHurcH, Louisville, marked the 
25th anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
I, R. Ladd, Feb. 6, by presenting him with 
a large purse. Under Dr. Ladd’s leadership 
Trinity has spent over $50,000 on improve- 
ments to its church and parsonage. 

Tue Rev. CHARLES STRUBEL, Louisville, 
was speaker at the meeting of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation, Feb. 16. The Rev. Roger G. Im- 
hoff, Louisville, is adviser to the group. 

. The Rev. John Keister, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Nashville, is Lutheran pas- 
tor to students on the Vanderbilt, Ward- 
Belmont, and Peabody campuses. 

“MEN or THE CHURCH” is the name of a 
new men’s organization at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Paducah, according to Pastor 
Howard Wessling. The 19 charter mem- 
bers heard Judge Lawrence Speckman, 
former ULC Brotherhood president, speak 
at its opening meeting. 

Two SERVICES must be held every Sun- 
day morning in First Church, Memphis. 


Reason: The congregation has outgrown 


the church auditorium. 

Although the church roll now includes 
300 names, the congregation still worships 
in a building which serves as both pastor’s 
home and church edifice. A total of $13,000 
has already been raised for a new build- 
ing. Estimated cost of the new church is 
$30,000. The Rev. Victor D. Derrick is 


_ pastor. 


FoR THE FIRST TIME in its history, Ken- 
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tucky-Tennessee Synod has paid over 100 
per cent of its ULC benevolence quota. 
. . . Lutheran World Action funds have 
reached 55 per cent of the two-year goal. 
... Fenner Memorial paid 102 per cent of 
its 1946 benevolence apportionment... . 
First Church and Memorial Church, Louis- 
ville, are now out of debt. . . . Memorial 
Church, Nashville, bought a parsonage. 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 


MIAMI—FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
200 S. W. EIGHTH AVENUE 
LUTHER A. THOMAS, D.D., Pastor 

CHURCH SCHOOL 


CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


This Church Welcomes You 


When in Tacoma, Washington, visit 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in beautiful FIRCREST, 329 BERKELEY 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 


WORSHIP SERVICES, 11:00 A. M. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
1135 Gente hee 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


Four L.1. Churches Burn Mortgages; 


Two Thwarted in Building Efforts 
By A.trrep J. KRAHMER 


Lone Istanp—These days it is much 
easier to get out of debt than in. At least 
that seems to be the experience of Long 
Island churches. While four more congre- 
gations, St. Paul’s, Valley Stream; Ascen- 

sion, Glendale; Good 

Shepherd, Bayside West; 
NEW YORK and Christ Church, Lit- 
tle Neck, burned their final mortgages, 
two other Long Island congregations are 
seemingly thwarted in their efforts to build 
at the present time. 

Hard hit is Good Shepherd congregation 
in Bellaire, whose plans for a thoroughly 
modern church attracted so much atten- 
tion in the pages of Tae LuTHERAN six 
months ago. In 1941 when the plans were 
originally drawn the estimated cost was 
$70,000. By 1945, with no materials avail- 
able, the estimate had gone up to $100,000. 


Recent bids were as high as $200,000. The | 


result is that nothing will be done at pres- 
ent. 


building committee is proceeding with 
plans and specifications, so as to be ready 


to go immediately when the building costs | 
drop. The congregation has about $78,000 | 
now on hand, and will probably commit | 
itself to a total cost of no more than | 


$140,000. 


Grace Church, Forest Hills, is faced with | 
a similar postponement in building plans, } 
although here the delay may cause a com- | 
plete change. It was intended to remodel 
the present structure at a cost of about | 
$25,000. A campaign was successful in| 


raising this amount last year, only to have! 


the building committee discover that the | 
estimate for the proposed work had jumped | 
to $45,000. Refusing to remodel at this cost.” 
the congregation voted to have its com-| 
mittee study the possibility of a completely!) 


new church on the present fogndation. 
THe Rev. RicHARD WEISKOTTIN, son 0} 


_. The Luthera) ) 


Pastor Lauri J. Anderson says that the ~ 


| 


Assorted Boxed Selection Scripture-text Easter Cards 


a Lovely Designs We, Joyous Messages 


Your 1947 Easter greetings to your relatives and friends will 
ring with joy in these lovely and distinctively styled cards. Each 
design is different and beautifully colored in Easter pastels. 
The assortment includes eight five cent cards and. two ten 
cent cards—a regular 60c value. If you are a Sunday school 
teacher, you will find this selection ideal for your class mem- 
bers. Classes can buy them for greeting messages to shut-in 
members. Each assortment comes beautifully boxed, complete 


with envelopes. Be sure you place your order without delay. 


Price. per box — 50 cents 


: United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 Baltimore | 
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Dr. Herbert T. Weiskotten of Brooklyn, 
is the new pastor of Epiphany, Laurelton. 
He assumed his new post on Feb. 16. The 
Rev. Arnold Dahlquist, former Navy chap- 
lain now studying at Union Seminary, will 
become pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Ja- 
maica, on April 27. The Rev. Howard 
Rogers, former Army chaplain, has as- 
sumed his new work at St. Stephen’s, 
Hicksville. The Rev. William Steinbicker 
has become the acting pastor of Christ 
Church, South Huntington. 

Goon SHEPHERD CHURCH, Bayside West, 
celebrated its 20th anniversary on Jan. 12 
with a festival service during which a new 
altar was dedicated and the last mortgage 
on the church burned. The occasion also 
marked the end of the pastorate of Pastor 
William Heil, who has been serving Bay- 
side from Christ Church, Little Neck, all 
during the war years. The Rev. Robert 


It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion College 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 


Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 
IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre- nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Petersen, recent seminary graduate, is the 
new pastor in Bayside. 

Tue Rev. Frep Preuss of Ascension, 
Glendale, is back on the job after a two- 
week stay in Jamaica Hospital. Dr. Hugo 
Meyer, one of the real veterans of the min- 
istry, is in the hospital now awaiting an 
operation. 

Tue Rev. G. Morris Smiru, Jr., assistant 
pastor of Messiah, Flushing, is the new 
ministerial adviser to the Long Island Dis- 
trict Luther League. The Rev. Sylvester | 
Bader of Covenant, Ridgewood, was elected 
president of the Queens Lutheran Pastoral | 
Association, with his assistant, the Rev. | 
Frederick Reissig, secretary. 

TWENTY QUEENS Lutheran churches, nine 
of them from the ULC, are using the pages : 
of the Jamaica Long Island Daily Press for 
a weekly block Lenten advertisement. 

THE LuTHERAN SERVICE CENTER for |, 
Queens, local intersynodical social welfare) 
agency, will submit to its 65-member| 
churches a proposal to change its name to t 
Lutheran Charities of Long Island. Dr,), 
Carl Spilman was re-elected president of : 
the Board, the other officers being Pasto1 
Joseph Flotten, vice president; Mr. Arth 
Weiss, secretary; Pastor Harold Letts) 
financial secretary; George Nieman, treas: 
urer; Attorney Ernest Wildermuth any 
Judge Gustave Wieboldt, members of th’ 
Executive Committee. 

St. Anprew’s, South Ozone Park, hej), 
completed a campaign which will make 
debt free at the end of three years. 


CAMPUS 


Tell your chaplain 

When a veteran at Lenoir Rhyne Cc- 
lege has a problem, he can now tell it tea 
veteran army chaplain, Dr. John H) 
Through an allotment given by the N+) 
penal Lutheran Council, the counselor | 5 


‘il a few years ago when he retired and 
‘yuilt a home in Hickory, N. C. 


| Classrooms in Hartwick 
Hartwick College students will soon be 
‘ittending classes in buildings now located 
yt Camp Shanks, N. Y. Approval has been 
\ tranted by the Federal Housing Authority 
.0 move the two structures, each 40 x 130 
) eet, to the campus. 
_ An L-shaped building will be con- 
‘structed which will house 14 classrooms, 
1.0 offices, and two assembly rooms. A 
‘sombination gymnasium and field house 
‘nade from former army buildings is also 
»olanned by the college authorities. 
Hartwick also recently leased a 25-room 
nansion to house married couples. The 
tome is run on a co-operative basis, with 
sach of the eight occupying couples taking 
ts turn at chores. 


summerland College Scholarship 

When one sophomore returns to the Lu- 
heran college in South Carolina next 
semester, part of her bill will already have 
/oeen paid by the president of the Lutheran 
/Zollege in North Carolina. Dr. P. E. Mon- 
‘oe, head of Lenoir Rhyne College, and 
-uis wife have provided an annual scholar- 
ship of $100 at Newberry College for the 
zirl who ranks highest in scholarship and 
sitizenship in her freshman year. 

To be known as the Summerland Col- 
»ege Scholarship, the award is presented 
}n honor of the young women with whom 
Dr. and Mrs. Monroe worked while he was 
‘oresident of Summerland College, Bates- 
‘ourg-Leesville, S. C. This school for girls 
‘was merged with Newberry College in 
‘L930. 


eligion-in-life conferences 

More bobby socks and plaid jackets than 
} Jsual were seen in Lutheran chapels dur- 
ng the period just before Lent. Reason 
‘)was that many schools were conducting a 
“ime of special religious emphasis. 

Dr. Otto A. Piper, head of the New 
Testament Department at Princeton Semi- 
jaary, was on the program at Western 
inary, Fremont, Nebr., Feb. 11-12. A 
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native of Germany, Dr. Piper was ousted 
from his chair in the University of Muen- 
ster in Westphalia and forced to leave the 
Hitler-dominated country as the result of 
a series of lectures on the relation between 
church and state. He taught in Wales for 
four years and then came to the United 
States in 1937. 

The Rev. William Loew, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and the Rev. Carveth Mitchell, Mansfield, 


_ Ohio, were special speakers at Wittenberg 


College, Feb. 10-12. 

At Carthage College, Feb. 16-19, Sister 
Geraldine Lewis, deaconess of the United 
Lutheran Social Mission Society of Illinois, 


In Washington, D.C. 
LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N, N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 
9:45 A. M. 
Church School 
11:00 A. M. 
The Service 
8:00 P. M. Vespers 
5:30 and 6:30 P. M. 


Youth Supper and 
Program 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central ethesay Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


and Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president of the 
Synod of the Northwest, were leaders of 
the student services. 


Columbia University 

College students today are interested in 
religious affairs, according to the Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Columbia Univer- 
sity chaplain. As evidence he points to the 
total attendance of 24,925 persons in meet- 
ings at Earl Hall, center of inter-faith 
activity on the campus, between Sept. 15, 
1945, and May 15, 1946. 

The chaplain also revealed that a newly- 
established Alumni Inter-faith Committee 
had raised nearly $4,800 during the year 
for the “Religious Counselors Inter-faith 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to ‘break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour Spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


AWAKW/A 


POCONO PINES, PA. For Girls 6 to 17 
22nd Season. Picturesque 2,000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counsellors. 
Cabins. Private Lake. Sand Beach. 
Boating. Tennis. Riding. Bicycling. 
Arts and Crafts. Nature Study. 
~ Physician. Lutheran _ Services. 
4 Weeks $120 — 8 Weeks $225. 
CHICKAGAMI for Boys opposite 
shore of Lake. N. Y. Office—Room 
1274—11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


Fund.” This will be used to further indi- 
vidual work of counselors as well as their 
activities and to purchase new equipment 
for Earl Hall. 

Lutherans co-operate through the work 
of the Rev. Donald Heiges, student pastor 
for the New York City area. 


Smith, Benze, Dysinger Address 
400 at Allentown WMS Convention 


By Pure C, MILLER 


ALLENTOwN—More than 400 attended the 
meeting of the Allentown Conference | 
Women’s Mission- 
PENNSYLVANIA 2ty_ Society, Jan. 
23, in St. Michael’s 
Church, the Rev. Charles J. Harris pastor. 
Special speakers were Mrs. Ruth Juram 
Smith; Mrs. W. Theodore Benze, mission- 
ary to India; and Miss Frances Dysinger,| 
promotional secretary of the ULC organ- 
ization. Miss Dorothea Kostenbader pre- 
sided. 
Tue Rev. Royat E. Lesuer, director of 
evangelism for the Board of Social Mis-' 
sions, instructed 200 people from Lutheran 
churches of this area in methods of visita- 
tion evangelism at St. Michael’s Church) 
Feb. 2. These workers went out four eve- 
nings during the following week to re- 
claim lapsed members. The Rev. Waltei 
A. Kuntzelman, conference evangelism 
secretary, directed the meeting. 
THe Rev. Witi1am S. Avery, enlistmen) 
secretary for the ULC Parish and Churcl] 
School Board, spoke on “Plant and Equip: 
ment for Christian Education” at th 
church school convention of the Allentow: 
Conference, Feb. 22, Other speakers in 
cluded Miss Katherine Beck, parish worke 
at Immanuel Church, Burholme, Philadel 
phia; Miss Katherine Becker, paris 
worker at Christ Church, Allentown; an) 
Sister Esther Bunge, St. John’s Churc! 
Easton. 
TWENTY-FIVE LAYMEN gathered in Aller 
town, Feb. 25, to discuss Christian stev) 
ardship with the Rev. Daniel D. Kistle 


The Luther: 
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secretary of stewardship for the Allentown 
Conference. Each of these men will visit 


| five congregations in the conference. 


NorTHAMPTON CouUNTY couRTS recently 
granted a charter to Messiah Lincoln Park 
Church, Bethlehem. The congregation has 
made final settlement on the purchase of 
building lots and a home for temporary 
quarters of the church. The Rev. L. Ray- 
mond Lechler, former army chaplain, has 
been called as pastor. 

Grace Cuurcu, Allentown, celebrated the 
25th anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
Phares G. Beer, Dec. 29-Jan. 5. Special 
speakers were Dr. Ralph H. Long, execu- 
tive director of the National Lutheran 
Council, and Dr. Walter C. G. Veit, pastor 
of Zion Church, Easton. 


Tue Rey. B. FRANKLIN Levy resigned as 
pastor of Mt. Bethel parish Feb. 1. He had 
previously been granted a leave of absence 
because of ill health. Dr. Gomer C. Rees 
will serve the parish temporarily. 

THe ALLENTOWN AND BETHLEHEM Lutheran 
pastoral associations met for a pre-Lenten 
communion service in Rosemont Church, 
Bethlehem, Feb.-17. The Rev. Clifton M. 
Weihe, -assistant pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, preached. 

St. Joun’s CuurcH, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
dedicated a new pipe organ Dec. 15. Dr. 
Harold K. Marks of Muhlenberg College 
was guest organist. Norman Flores, Allen- 
town tenor, was special soloist. After the 
recital Pastor and Mrs. Edward S. Horn 
held an informal reception. 


For a Onristian 
bservance Easter 


A new “SUNSHINE LINE” selection of ten lovely 
greeting cards with friendly, meaningful senti- 


Christian spirit of Easter. 


ments and Scripture texts which express the true, 


Artistic designing, true embossing, six-color li- 
thography, and other special effects will thrill those 
to whom you send these messages of friendship 


which honor a risen Christ. 


A 65-cent value, Assortment No. 22 contains seven 
5-cent and three 10-cent folders, complete with en- 
velopes and beautifully boxed, for only 50 cents! 


Order from your nearest dealer in Religious Supplies. 


**SUNSHINE LINE’’ 
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Pittsburgh Stresses World Action; 
Camp Fund is 1947 Objective 


By Gerorce E, LirtLe 


PrirrspuRGH—Lutheran World Action has 
occupied the center of the stage the past 
two months in Pittsburgh Synod affairs. 
Thirty-five Victory Workers Conferences 
were held in January. 

Groundwork for this was laid in Novem- 
ber when the synod office selected four 

pastors as promo- 
PENNSYLVANIA tional directors for 
the various areas 
of the synod and requested their congre- 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 


perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


For Rent: sest reuicious FiLMs 


Authorized Lutheran distributor 
for Bell & Howell Filmosound 
16mm. motion picture projectors 


Write for literature 


LUTHERAN FILM SERVICE 
Richmond, Illinois 
FOR 


P A L M PALM SUNDAY 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, MARCH 30 


We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 
100 Heads for $15.00 25 Heads for $6.00 
30 Heads for 9.50 12 Heads for 3.25 
All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 
THE NIESSEN COMPANY 


We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 
1201 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


BELLS 


gations to grant them a few days of re- 
leased time each week during December 
and January. The four were: Pastors C. B. 
Daniels of Millvale, E. K. Rogers of War- 
ren, W. F. Pfeifer, Jr., of Leechburg, and 
W. H. Marburger of New Brighton. 

At the year’s end the synod had paid 
46.2 per -cent on its two-year quota, as 
shown in the report of the synod director, 
Dr. G. L. Himmelman. 

The German Conference had already 
passed its goal, paying 103.4 per cent. Per- 
centages for other conferences were as 
follows: Northeast, 62.7; Greensburg, 46.7; 
Erie, 43; Central, 41; West, 40.8; East, 33. 
Four more congregations, besides those 
previously reported, reached their two- 
year quota before Jan. 1: Teutsch, Cleve- 
land, the Rev. John Deutschlander pastor; 
Seaman Memorial (Old People’s Home), 
Zelienople, the Rev. P. W. Seiberling pas- _ 
tor; Jerusalem, Rural Valley, the Rev. 
C. E. Butler pastor; Trinity, Sagamore, the 
Rev. H. Amick pastor. 

Synod’s special objective for 1947 is the 
raising of funds for its leadership training 
camp now being developed. The Rev. Paul 
E. Daugherty of Butler has been named 
Lutherlyn campaign director. Congrega- 
tions will present the appeal to their mem- 
bers in September. The camp site is a) 
365-acre tract of land, nine miles west of! 
Butler. Development began last May un-) 
der supervision of the full-time director. 
Dr. R. F. Steininger. It has proceeded sa 
successfully that the site will be ready this’ 
summer for extensive use. 

ANOTHER MIssION has been started a 
Barr Slope, Indiana County. Pastor R. E 
Agnew of the Grove Chapel parish sur 
veyed the field and found an encouragin) | | 
number of prospective members. He nov 
conducts Sunday school and worship ill 
the community’s fire hall every Sunda 
evening. More than 60 children are to b 
baptized when a congregation is organ) 
ized this spring. ' 

Wuen Miss Ruru Kerrie goes to th 
Liberia Mission in June her salary will i) 
paid by First Church, Leechburg, the Re) 
W. F. Pfeifer, Jr., pastor. She is ne 
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at Gettysburg Seminary. 
BENEVOLENCE FUNDS handled in 
1946 by the treasurer of First Church, 
Warren, exceeded the local expenses by 
$2,000 and reached the figure of $12,916. 
Nearly half of the total went to Lutheran 
World Action, and the congregation is al- 
ready $1,000 beyond its two-year quota. 
Clothing and food sent to Lutheran World 
Relief totaled 3,000 pounds. There were 
76 accessions to the confirmed member- 
ship during the year, and 931 members 
communed. Pastor is the Rev. E. K. Rogers. 

A COMPLETE new heating unit costing 
$865 was installed at Paradise Church, 
Reynoldsville parish. The congregation has 
only 55 communing members but payment 
was in cash. The Missionary Society at 
Trinity Church in the same parish carried 
out a number of work projects, contributed 
$134 to local and world relief, and held 
a baby shower for Konnarock. 

LisT OF CHURCHES paying full quota to 
the Zelienople Home Chapel Wing Appeal 
(Synod Special for 1946) now includes 


studying 
TOTAL 


Holy Trinity, Jeannette; St. Matthew’s, 
Hunker; Trinity, New Brighton; First, 
Vandergrift; St. John’s, Glassport; Trinity 
and St. Paul’s in the Reynoldsville parish. 

CoNTRIBUTIONS to benevolence increased 
40 per cent in 1946 at St. John’s, Glassport, 
the Rev. A. E. Speck pastor. The congre- 
gation also spent $1,240 for repairs to the 
church and parsonage. 

A 12-year EFFORT to throw off the burden 
of a heavy debt has come to a successful 
conclusion at Redeemer Church, Pitts- 
burgh (Homewood), the Rev. Wayne R. 
Woods pastor. A year ago the indebted- 
ness was $10,000. The congregation then 
launched a campaign which ended in a 
mortgage-burning service Dec. 29. Dr. 
P. H. R. Mullen of Aliquippa spoke. 

OUTSTANDING among the year’s achieve- 
ments at St. James Church, Emsworth, the 
Rev. B. F. Wise pastor, was the dedica- 
tion of carillonic bells and a tower am- 
plification system. Three individuals gave 
$3,000 toward the bells, other members 
and auxiliary organizations provided the 


Ds wien Certainty 


ROBERT H. GEARHART, JR. 


Many Christians whose faith is genuine are unable to tell what they believe and why. 
For those who are sincere but inarticulate; for those whose religion is hazy or casual, 
for those who have taken their beliefs for granted or have none at all—this book “clicks” 
like a key in its lock. 


Dr. Gearhart reduced Christianity to its basic elements, He convinces the reader that 
faith is as real as fact and helps him comprehend his own relationship to God—which 
is religion. From that point every question honestly answered and every doubt dispelled 
is a stepping stone toward CERTAINTY — the conviction that comes from knowing 
WHAT one believes and WHY he believes it. 


This lucid statement of our tenets will help you to explain and express your own 
faith. Questions en each chapter make it an excellent book for group study during Lent 
as well as for individual reading. 


“This book, having grown out of student discussion groups, will be of definite value 
to young adults of all denominations. It has special value for answering questions which 
repeatedly arise among young people.” 


—Gould Wickey, Executive Secretary, U.L.C.A. Board of Education 


“Dr. Gearhart has done an exceptionally fine job in presenting some great spiritual 
truths. He has an ability to paint word pictures which will be long remembered and 
puts in very simple language some of the certainties of the Christian faith.” 


—Ruth Wick, Student Service Commission, National Lutheran Council 


$1.50 at your bookstore 
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balance. During 1946 the congregation also 
spent $1,400 for parsonage improvements 
and $2,350 for debt reduction. Sunday 
school attendance increased 35 per cent. 
The school continued support of a protege 
in India and half support of another 
protege. A Brotherhood organized late in 
the year already has 25 active members. 
SuNDAY SCHOOL attendance has increased 
78 per cent over a four-year period, at 
St. Peter’s, Evans City, the Rev. S. S. 
Shaulis pastor. In 1942 the average was 
131 and in 1946 it was 233 per Sunday. 
Sunday school enrollment increased 12 
per cent in 1946 at Trinity Church, Free- 
port, Dr. B. R. Shaffer pastor. Total re- 
ceipts of the congregation were $18,656, in- 
cluding $6,991 for benevolences. Mr. 
Chester A. Long, senior elder, retired after 
47 years of service on the church council. 
A membership increase of nearly 25 per 
cent was achieved in 1946 at Holy Trinity 
Church, Beaver, the Rev. C. E. Naugle 
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pastor. There were 51 new members, 6 
infant baptisms, 11 marriages. 

GUEST SPEAKER at the week-of-prayer 
union services in New Brighton was the 
Rev. W. E. Fisher of Zelienople, his theme, 
“Rounding Out Our Prayer Life.’ The 
Rev. W. H. Marburger is president of the 
ministers’ association. 


DECEASED 


Caroline C. Corbe 

Mrs. Caroline Cramer Corbe, 65, wife of 
Dr. Zenan M. Corbe, executive secretary 
of the ULC Board of American Missions, 
died Feb. 26 in South Nassau Communities 
Hospital, Long Island, N. Y., following a 
long illness. 

She was married to Dr. Corbe in 1900 
while he was pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Chicago, Ill. Executive secretary of the 
American Board since 1934, Dr. Carbe was — 
assistant secretary of the General Council 
Home Mission Board, 1908-10; pastor of © 
the Church of the Transfiguration, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1910-20; pastor of the Church 
of the Transfiguration, New York City, 
1920-34. From 1920-27 he also served as 
executive secretary of the ULC Board of 
West Indies Missions (later merged with 
the Board of American Missions), and was 
treasurer and secretary of the Department 
of Church Extension and Church Finance 
of the American Board 1927-34. 

In addition to her husband Mrs. Corbe is: 
survived by a son, Hubert, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., and a daughter, Lois, at home. 

Funeral service was held March 1 in St. 
John’s Church, Merrick, L. I. Burial was 
in Greenfield Cemetery, Hempstead, L. I 


Edward F. L. Schuelke 

The Rev. Edward F. L. Schuelke, 85, re-. 
tired pastor of the Canada Synod, died in 
Kitchener, Ontario, Feb. 11. He has beer 
retired since 1921. 

Ordained in 1885, he became pastor 
Grace Church, Rankin, Ontario. Oth 
churches served were at Zurich, Heidel 
berg, and Bridgeport, Ontario. 
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im CONCLUSION . . 
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Most oF THE TIME I have a big stack 
of unanswered letters in my office. My 
letter-writing is crowded into little 
spaces between deadlines. I am sorry 
about this, for I like receiving letters 
from readers of THE LUTHERAN, and 
wish I could always answer promptly. 

There is a temptation to save time by 
answering letters in public—back here 
on this page. For instance, a woman 
wrote asking: what are the teachings 
on which the Lutheran Church differs 
from other churches? I’m sure I can’t 
answer on one page. Differences are 
not so much on teachings as on the 
emphasis various churches put on their 
teachings, and in the consistency with 
which they apply them. 


For EXAMPLE: the teaching regarding 
the ministry. A few weeks back there 
was this newspaper headline: “Factory 
Hires Preacher.” It seems that a New 
England shoe company has employed a 
talented clergyman “to render service 
to the religious life of our country.” He 
will resign the pastorate of a Baptist 
church on Easter and go forth “to do 
good as he is led to do it.” The shoe 
company will pay the expenses. 

No doubt this man will accomplish 
much. But on Easter—according to Lu- 
theran teaching—he ceases to be a min- 
ister. He was not called by a congre- 
gation at the shoe company or sent by 
his church to that field of labor. The 
ministry is a particular type of work— 
not a special group of men. 

The Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
churches do not agree with this. They 
teach that ministers belong to an “or- 
der” to which others do not belong. 
Methodist clergymen, writes C. Stanley 
Lowell in the Christian Century, should 
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“receive Episcopal orders,” and thus in 
a few years the Methodist and Epis- 
copal churches could be united. Luther- 
ans could not receive Episcopal orders, 
because that is contrary to the basic 
Reformation teaching we hold. 


THERE IS ANOTHER ANGLE. That pastor 
who is going to the shoe company will 
become a layman but that won’t make 
him the least bit different in God’s 
sight, according to our thinking. There 
is no difference at all between ministers 
and laymen, except that a minister is 
called to the work of the ministry. 

To properly trained men the chureh 
commits the work of preaching the} 
Gospel and administering the Sacra-| 
ments. This work is committed only t« 
men who are properly trained an¢ 
called. Anyone called to this work is # 
minister and anyone not engaged in thi 
work under a call of the church is nce 
a minister. 

Not long ago there was quite a bla 
from Stanley High (once a Methodiy 
minister, now a Presbyterian layma 
and an editor of Reader’s Digest) 
against clergymen for having too lar, 
a part in running the churches. F 
wants someone “to pry open a larg} 
place for laymen in Protestant affairs 

It’s certainly true, according to Lif} 
theran belief, that the laymen ha 
equally as much right as the clergy 
manage church affairs in which thy 
have special competence. All Luther 
churches give an exceedingly large p 
to lay leadership. Our basic diffieuw 
is in convincing enough laymen 
they have full responsibility along w 
pastors for a majority of the tasks9 
the church. 
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